R.  R.  (;i  THRIE 

President  of  E.  (wUthrie  Company  of  Paducah,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  is  an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  IS.  R.  D.  (r,  .4,  He  has  attended  every  conven¬ 
tion  since  the  first  one  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  Index  to 
his  valuation  of  membership — he  constantly  promotes 
the  Association  and  its  work  by  personal  letters  and 
interview's. 
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Why  /  y/w  Coming  to  the  Convention 
Feb.  4-5-6-j-8-ig2() 

Because  the  program  ii*  ail  intensive  course  in  retailing — a  per¬ 
sonally  conducted  tour  of  that  hitherto  unknown  country.  Con¬ 
sumer  Demand.  Because  as  a  retailer  1  need  education.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  in  1922  when  education  was  more  rapid 
than  the  growth  of  wealth  this  country  changeil  from  a  production 
market  to  a  consumption  market.  In  this  market  1  frankly  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  consumer  knows  more  than  the  retailer.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.Average  Consumer — they're  the  people — they  are  "’It” — they  want 
■‘It”  and  ■‘It”  is  the  comhination  of  all  the  merchamlise  in  the  world 
that  flows  in  and  out  of  all  the  retail  stores.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Averiige 
Consumer — the  destiny  of  the  department  store — its  ultimate  fate — 
the  one  inconstant,  unstandardized  power,  that  forces  me  in  1929  to 
question  my  old  systems,  and  discard  my  trailitional  policies. 

Mr.  anil  Mrs.  Average  Consumer  and  their  families — they  are 
the  creators  and  creation  of  the  new  changing  competition  of  time'. 
How  much  time  can  the  .Average  Consumer  spend  in  my  store  trying 
to  huy  the  items  1  advertise? 

Statistics  show  the  average  eonsumer  huys  most  consistently 
where  he  can  save  the  most  time,  for  time  saveil  means  leisure  to 
enjoy,  more  life  to  he  lived.  I.  the  retailer,  must  command  time.  It 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  consumer  ability  to  buy.  Time  and  not  system 
determines  the  amount  of  clothing,  food  and  furniture  that  a  man 
or  woman  will  purchase  in  my  store.  ^  ho  are  the  .Average  Con¬ 
sumers?  Vt  here  do  they  live?  Vt  hat  do  they  wear?  How  do  they 
travel?  How  are  they  entertained?  How  much  ran  they  buy  as 
against  how  much  will  they  pay?  Vi  hat  do  they  read? 

How  can  I  hold  the  trained  eye  of  the  average  consumer,  the  eye 
trained  by  the  motion  picture  with  its  increasing  demand  for  drama, 
speed  and  action?  Are  window  displays  the  answer?  Is  the  store¬ 
wide  sale  sufficiently  dramatic  to  lure  more  consumers  into  my  store? 
Once  there,  does  my  show  stimulate  them  to  buy  and  pay.  or  buy 
and  charge,  and  have  they  time  to  use  and  wear  what  they  purchase 
before  1  stage  another  show  expecting  them  to  come  back  and  buy 
again? 

If  the  C.onvention  program  of  1929  answers  but  five  out  of 
ten  of  these  questions,  it  is  the  most  vital  part  of  my  business  plans 
to  be  present — the  reasons  why  1  am  coming  to  the  18th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  -A.,  February  4  to  8.  1929. 

I  Store  Owner  and  Member  of  the  .\.  R.  D.  G.  .1. 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


ST e  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas! 

.Again  we  are  in  the  midet  of  the  Christmas  Season. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  we  all  make  special  effort 
to  give  happiness  to  others.  Now  the  retail  stores 
have  their  greatest  opportunity  for  service. 

How  inspiring  it  would  be  if  every  merchant,  every 
co'worker,  everybody,  in  fact,  would  read  or  reread 
the  editorial  reply  by  Frank  Church  in  the  New  York 
Sun  in  1897  to  Virginia  O'Hanlon  in  answer  to  her 
question  as  to  whether  there  is  a  Santa  Claus!  In 
that  editorial  Frank  Church  said, 

‘^Santa  Claus  exists  as  certainly  as  love  and 
generosity  and  devotion  exist  and  you  know 
that  they  abound  and  give  to  your  life  its 
highest  beauty  and  joy.  Alas!  How  dreary 
would  be  the  world  if  there  were  no  Santa 
Claus !  It  would  be  as  dreary  as  if  there  were 
no  Virginias.  There  would  be  no  childlike 
faith  then,  no  poetry,  no  romance  to  make 
tolerable  this  existence.  We  should  have  no 
enjoyment,  except  in  sense  and  sight.  The 
Eternal  Light  with  which  childhood  fills  the 
world  would  be  extinguished”. 


“No  Santa  Claus!  Thank  Cod!  He  lives,  and 
he  lives  forever.  A  thousand  years  from  now, 
Virginia,  nay,  ten  times  ten  thousand  years 
from  now,  he  will  continue  to  make  glad  the 
heart  of  childhood.” 

How  splendid  it  would  be  if  all  those  who  help  in 
spreading  Christmas  cheer  would  read  again  Dickens' 
“Christmas  Carol”.  Scrooge,  one  of  Dickens'  charac* 
ters,  mean,  lonely,  miserable,  by  completely  changing 
his  life  and  accepting  the  Christmas  spirit  gave  happi¬ 
ness  to  others  and  brought  happiness  to  himself. 

This  great  service  has  its  economic  accompaniment. 
It  means  business  for  the  distributors  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  It  means  employ¬ 
ment  to  millions  of  people.  It  has  played  a  great 
part  in  making  this  country  what  it  is  today. 

Every  co-worker  in  the  retail  store  plays  his  part 
during  these  busy  weeks  in  rendering  this  service  to 
humanity  and  in  helping  our  country's  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  be  identified 
with  retailing.  No  service  can  be  greater.  Those 
who  do  their  particular  tasks  well  can  feel  they  have 
made  a  real  contribution. 


Merchants  belong  to  this  Association  in  order  that, 
as  an  organization,  they  may  study  methods  and  de¬ 
velopments  and  render  this  service  better.  In  fact 
we  might  raise  the  question,  during  this  Christmas 
season  when  people  are  giving  gifts,  why  all  eligible 
merchants  should  not  make  their  contributions  to  the 
organization  which  has  done  so  much  for  their  craft? 
By  such  contributions  they  are  not  only  benefited  by 
its  constructive  work,  but  they  also  indicate  their 
appreciation  of  the  contributions  already  made  by 
which  all  merchants  have  benefited. 

The  officers  and  the  staff  of  the  Association  wish 
you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Prosperous  New  Year. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Unselfishness 

It  seems  there  are  always  some  people  who  will 
use  noble  ideas  entirely  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 
Gifts  given  or  received  in  any  other  than  a  genuine 
spirit  defeat  the  very  aims  of  progress. 

Every  year  at  about  this  time  the  subject  of  gift 
giving  to  buyers  by  manufacturers  or  wholesalers 
comes  up  for  discussion.  From  time  to  time  manu¬ 
facturers  and  manufacturers'  associations  have  de¬ 
nounced  the  practice.  Almost  every  store  of  good 
standing  and  reputation  has  adopted  rules  forbidding 
buyers  or  any  other  employes  from  accepting  gifts 
or  gratuities  during  the  Christmas  season  or  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year  from  representatives  of  whole¬ 
salers  or  manufacturers.  A  great  many  stores  at  this 
time  issue  instructions  to  their  buyers  that  no  gifts 
are  to  be  received  by  them.  We  know  of  some  stores 
which  will  discharge  immediately  any  buyer  or  other 
employe  who  accepts  any  gifts  in  any  form  from 
their  present  or  prospective  vendors. 

Although  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  sentiment  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  we  believe  our  membership  would  be 
100%  opposed  to  this  type  of  giving.  Although  the 
opposition  to  this  practice  is  generally  known  both  by 
the  manufacturers'  salesmen  and  retail  buyers,  stiU 
the  practice  continues  from  year  to  year  without  the 
knowledge  of  store  principals.  We  have  been  told 
that  manufacturers  wiU  even  go  to  the  trouble  to 
learn  a  buyer's  home  address  so  that  gifts  may  be 
sent  direct  to  the  home  rather  than  to  the  store.  We 
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were  recently  informed  that  a  bnyer  of  a  retail  store 
expressed  to  a  manufacturer's  salesman  a  desire  for 
a  certain  ring  on  display  in  a  well  known  jewelry 
store.  The  salesman  stated  that  he  did  not  intend 
spending  so  large  an  amount  as  its  price  involved.  He 
was  then  asked  to  make  an  initial  payment,  the  buyer 
indicating  that  she  would  pay  the  balance.  Another 
instance  was  that  of  a  buyer  who  indicated  a  desire 
for  a  baby  grand  piano,  and  shortly  thereafter  he 
was  the  recipient  of  two  from  two  different  manu¬ 
facturers.  It  is  our  understanding  that  some  manu¬ 
facturers  make  definite  provision  for  these  giftq  and 
plan  to  distribute  them  so  they  will  be  most  effective 
in  influencing  business. 

Such  giving  is  more  prevalent  in  some  industries 
than  in  others  yet  the  evil  persists  and  caUs  for 
courage  on  the  part  of  business  men  to  **clean 
house".  The  enactment  of  a  Federal  law  to  eliminate 
insidious  giving  apparently  is  necessary.  There  is 
pending  in  Congress  a  Bill,  H.  R.  9027  intro¬ 
duced  by  Chairman  George  S.  Graham,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  has  the  endorsement  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  This  Bill  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Standards  Council  with  which  this  Association 
is  cooperating,  and  is  entitled  **A  Bill  to  further  pro¬ 
tect  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  against  bribery 
and  other  corrupt  trade  practices”.  It  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  giving  as  an  inducement  or  reward  by 
providing  immunity  for  the  person  who  is  the  first 
to  disclose  the  facts. 

The  acceptance  of  a  gift  or  gratuity  by  a  store 
buyer  places  him  under  an  obligation  to  the  donor. 
He  feels  he  will  have  to  reciprocate  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  placing  business  with  that  house  during  the 
coming  year,  even  though  he  might  be  able  to  fill 
his  wants  better  from  merchandise  from  competing 
houses  which' never  made  him  the  recipient  of  gifts. 
Of  course  we  shall  hear  that  these  gifts  are  given 
on  the  basis  of  personal  friendship.  No  thinking  man 
will  believe  it.  They  are  either  sought  selfishly  by  the 
buyer  or  are  given  selfishly  by  the  manufacturer. 
The  buyer  uses  his  position  to  get  things  which  don’t 
belong  to  him  and  the  manufacturer  makes  the  gift 
in  the  hope  of  securing  patronage  during  the  coming 
year. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  amount  spent  annuaUy 
on  these  business  gifts.  It  is  generaUy  conceded 
that  the  practice  is  more  widespread  than  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  one  that  is  unquestionably  growing.  The 
gifts  range  all  the  way  from  boxes  of  cigars  and  liquor 
to  expensive  pianos.  The  amount  is  considerable. 
It  must  be  included  in  the  manufacturer’s  cost  of 


doing  business.  In  turn  it  is  reflected  in  the  price 
the  stores  have  to  pay  or  the  quality  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  the  store  buys.  The  consumer  suffers  in  either 
case. 

Buying  on  the  Bcuis  of  Value 

Today  as  never  before  the  consumers  know  mer¬ 
chandise  values.  With  the  growth  in  education  this 
consumer  knowledge  is  increasing.  Retail  stores  most 
recognise  this  knowledge  and  must  carry  the  mer¬ 
chandise  the  consumer  wants.  Buyers  of  a  retail 
store  cannot  buy  on  the  basis  of  friendship.  One  of 
our  members  during  a  recent  visit  to  our  office  put 
it  very  weU  when  he  said  he  was  not  interested  in 
employing  a  certain  buyer  because  that  buyer  is  in¬ 
clined  to  buy  merchandise  from  those  with  whom  he 
plays  pinochle. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
been  studying  methods  and  has  made  many  contri¬ 
butions  which  have  helped  the  department  stores  of 
the  country  to  forge  ahead  and  lead  the  world  in 
methods  of  operation.  Our  Laboratory  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  recently  to  help  our  members  appraise  in 
terms  of  consumer  demand  the  merchandise  which 
they  buy.  It  has  been  established  to  help  our  mem¬ 
bers  develop  standard  specifications  in  accordance 
with  the  wants  of  their  customers. 

Recently  we  reviewed  the  records  of  our  Labora¬ 
tory.  Two  outstanding  facts  impressed  us.  In  the  first 
place,  we  found  in  a  number  of  examples  positive 
help  to  our  members  through  the  tests  which  had 
been  made  for  them.  In  fact  our  files  contain  letters 
from  members  acknowledging  the  value  of  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  from  our  reports  on  the  merchandise 
which  they  had  tested.  These  letters  include  state¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  profitable  use  of  these  tests 
in  their  sales  promotion  programs.  A  second  observa¬ 
tion  which  impressed  us  was  very  puzzling.  Probably 
because  many  of  our  members  are  not  familiar  with 
this  service,  a  great  many  of  them  have  not  been 
using  these  facilities.  Those  stores  which  have  been 
using  our  Laboratory  continuously  to  have  merchan¬ 
dise  tested  and  have  learned  how  constructively  the 
pertinent  details  of  the  quality  of  the  merchandise 
are  reported  have  not  been  using  it  as  extensively  as 
they  could  profitably  and  advantageously. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  very  few  stores  buy  even 
staple  merchandise  on  the  basis  of  specifications  for 
quality  content.  It  must  be  apparent  they  have  noth¬ 
ing  with  which  to  compare  the  results  of  such  tests 
as  are  made  in  the  determination  of  the  value  of  the 
merchandise  purchased. 

Sound  thinking  indicates  that  competition  in  re¬ 
tailing  textiles  is  proceding  toward  a  practice  of  com- 
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petition  in  •erriceability  conabined  with  style  in  con* 
treat  to  cheapness  of  price  regardless  of  quality.  It 
requires  no  great  imagination  to  see  that  retailing  is 
progressing  toward  the  goal  of  satisfying  the  nlti* 
mate  consumer. 

While  it  is  true  that  our  memhers  are  interested 
in  the  work  of  many  of  our  Bureaus  in  order  that  the 
most  effective  administrative  procedures  may  he  fol* 
lowed,  it  is  true  also  that  our  memhers  recognise  the 
need  of  more  basic  information  and  knowledge  of 
properties  and  content  of  the  merchandise  which  they 
selL  Our  Laboratory  found  in  a  recent  test  of  twmty 
items,  presumably  of  the  same  kind  and  sold  at  exact* 
ly  the  same  price  by  similar  retail  stores,  that  not  only 
were  no  two  of  them  alike  but  also  that  there  was  an 
appreciable  difference  in  the  values.  We  believe  pro¬ 
gressive  merchants  today  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
specifications  of  merchandise  in  order  that  merchan* 
dise  will  be  offered  at  values  truly  representative  and 
in  accordance  with  the  known  points  of  consumer 
merit.  Recently  a  buyer  of  silks  for  substantial  retail 
interests  during  a  visit  to  our  Laboratory  inquired 
as  to  the  meaning  of  "*warp”  and  **filling”  yams  in 
ribbon.  Retailers  must  know  merchandise  values  to 
win  and  hold  consumer  confidence  today. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  many  retail  mer¬ 
chants  are  not  merchandising  prices  solely  and  forcing 
the  sale  of  merchandise  regardless  of  values.  On  the 
other  hand  progressive  and  successful  merchandising 
today  is  founded  first  upon  knowledge  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  second,  with  equal  import  on  the  predeter¬ 
mination  of  the  needs  of  the  consuming  public.  With 
the  development  of  education  today,  the  question 


arises  as  to  the  future  of  the  store  which  follows  any 
other  policy. 

Our  Laboratory  affords  a  service  to  aU  of  our  mem¬ 
bers,  large  and  smalL  Many  of  our  member  stores 
have  laboratories  of  their  own.  To  aU  of  them  our 
Laboratory  is  able  to  give  unquestioned  independent 
appnusals.  AO  of  our  members  will  be  able  to  have 
information  which  they  can  use  in  telling  the  con* 
snmers  about  the  merchandise  which  they  selL 

Today  we  received  a  letter  from  a  store  in  Japan 
which  has  been  holding  an  affiliated  membership  in 
this  As80ciati<Mi.  This  merchant  stated  that  our  effmts 
have  been  very  helpful  to  his  store  and  that  while 
he  has  found  it  necessary  to  start  a  laboratory  of  his 
own,  he  is  anxious  to  teU  us  that  our  efforts  in  this 
country  are  proving  very  valuable  to  his  store. 

Our  Laboratory  is  at  the  disposal  of  our  members. 
We  urge  aD  to  consider  the  use  of  our  Laboratory 
for  the  appraisal  of  values  in  buying. 

Consumer  Demand — The  Merchant's  Guide 

This  theme  for  our  18th  Annual  Convention  is 
timely.  We  believe  the  discussions  wiU  be  of  great 
practical  value.  Plan  now  to  attend  our  18th  Annual 
Convention  which  wiU  be  in  New  York,  on  February 
4  to  8  inclusive,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 
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New  Expense  Manual — Controllers’  Congress 

Defines  Each  Natural  Division  of  Expense  and 
Each  Expense  Item  of  All  Classification  of  Accounts 
Including  a  Massive  Index  for  Use  In  Small  Medium 
and  Large  Store  Classification 


CAN  you  hear  the  whine  of  machinery?  And  the 
long  last  sighs  of  a  sombre  group  huddled  together 
in  the  offing?  Listen  quietly. 

The  whine  proclaims  the  last  chapter  in  the  making 
of  the  Expense  Manual — it  is  the  whirling  of  printing 
machinery  working  for  your  store.  The  sighs  are  the 
infinite  expression  of  relief  of  the  Expense  Manual 
Committee  which  has  labored  for  two  years  to  make 
the  Manual  the  working  tool  that  you  would  have. 

Why  was  it  necessary  to  revise  the  Manual?  It  was 
not  that  the  work  of  the  original  Accounting  Committee 
and  Committee  on  Standardization  had  proved  unsound 
— indeed  it  has  been  only  on  the  bases  established  by 
these  Committees  that  the  present  Committee  has  been 
able  to  build.  It  is  not  difficult  to  continue  a  trail  once 
the  forest  has  been  entered  and  the  base  laid. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  revises  the  Manual  for 
two  main  reasons : 

To  define  exactly  what  is  to  be  included  in 
specific  expense  accounts. 

To  present  a  full  treatment  of  expense  stand¬ 
ardization  as  it  applies  to  the  small  and 
medium  size  stores. 

Exact  definition  is  the  very  back-bone  of  standardiza¬ 
tion.  Your  Committee  has  solved  this  demand: 

By  the  definition  of  each  natural  division  of 
expense. 

By  the  definition  of  each  expense  item  enter¬ 
ing  into  all  classification  of  accounts. 

By  the  specific  tie-in  of  all  accounts  of  the 
small,  medium  and  large  store  classifica¬ 
tions; 

By  a  MASSIVE  Index  which  will  be  the  joy 
of  every  controller,  office  manager  and  clerk 
who  must  allocate  the  thousand  and  one  e.x- 
pense  items,  which  ask  always  for  the 
answer.  The  Index  is  the  answer. 

The  Index 

The  Committee  recognized  at  the  outset  that  the  In¬ 
dex  was  to  be  perhaps  the  most  vital  part  of  the  Manual. 
Jotting  down  all  the  expense  items  it  was  able  to 
resurrect,  it  saw  its  list  was  not  sufficient.  Accordingly 
it  sent  out  a  call  to  many  stores  and  groups  of  stores 
to  help  in  the  hunt  for  items. 

The  result  was  that  the  Index  grew  by  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  items  and  was  still  growing  up  to  the  time 
of  closing  the  polls  of  the  printer.  In  addition,  pro-’ 
vision  is  made  for  the  increase  in  expense  items  sug¬ 
gested  by  all  stores  using  the  Manual,  and  it  is  contem¬ 
plated  that  the  Index  will  be  brought  up  to  date  at  least 
once  a  year. 

By  the  use  of  a  convenient  numbering  plan  each  item 


of  expense  may  be  quickly  allocated  to  a  specific 
account,  and  you  will  find  an  expense  item  not  alone  in 
one  place,  but  in  many.  This  is  accomplished  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  cross-indexing,  which  should  be  of 
extreme  practical  value  in  daily  operation.  The  Index  is 
the  Supreme  Court  of  expense  distribution  and  cases 
presented  to  it  for  decision  should  be  summarily  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

The  Expense  Manual  recognizes  the  various  sizes  of 
stores  and  definitely  provides  for  them.  The  small 
store  is  cared  for  first,  then  the  medium  and  large 
stores. 

Charts  for  Your  Guidance 

But  we  hear  someone  ask :  “How  can  a  store  obtain 
an  expense  classification  when  it  is  growing  from  one 
of  the  three  definite  classifications  to  another?’’  The 
Committee  has  anticipated  this  question,  and  gives 
elaborate  charts  showing  two  suggested  mid-classifica¬ 
tions  between  the  small  and  medium  stores,  and  two 
between  the  medium  and  large  stores.  Whatever  the 
needs  of  your  store,  you  will  find  them  cared  for. 

We  hear  someone  else  ask  how  the  expense  classifi¬ 
cation  can  be  applied  to  his  type  of  store  organization, 
which  is  “different”. 

The  answer  is  simple — a.  flock  of  sheep  can  be 
separated  into  different  pens,  depending  upon  the  layout 
of  the  yards.  The  various  expense  accounts  and  sub¬ 
divisions  of  expense  accounts  are  the  sheep — ^you  can 
drive  them  where  you  will  so  long  as  you  put  them  into 
definite  pens  a  few  moments  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
their  picture,  with  the  end  in  view  of  scanning  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  comparison  with  many  other  similar  pictures 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Expense  Manual  is  the  device  for  taking  a 
national  picture  of  retail  store  operation.  It  is  the 
device  which  your  store  can  use  to  determine  not  only 
how  your  merchandise  margins  compare  with  other 
stores,  but  how  your  expenses  and  profits  compare  as 
well.  It  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  study  of  de¬ 
partmental  operations  can  be  honestly  erected.  It  is 
the  common  expense  language  which  should  replace  the 
confusion  of  tongues  now  existing  to  a  large  extent 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Expense  Manual  likewise  is  the  tool  for  building 
a  house  of  profit  by  the  means  of  intelligent  control 
internally. 

The  expense  standardization  set  forth  in  the  Expense 
Manual  marks  a  step  forward  in  retail  progress.  It  is 
a  definite  approach  to  the  solution  of  many  problems 
which  are  facing  our  retail  profession. 

For  these  reasons  and  many  others  we  urge  you  to 
adopt  this  Manual  for  application  to  your  store  im¬ 
mediately. 

Let  us  all  go  forward  together — NOW. 
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The  Buuer’s  Job 

A  Series  of  Articles  Published  by  The 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 


Model  Stocks 

By  Myron  Silbert,  National  Department  Stores 


A  MODEL  stock  is  one  that  contains  a  complete 
assortment  of  merchandise  in  quantities  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  demand  of  customers.  Complete 
stocks  need  not  be  large — in  fact,  quite  the  opposite  is 
most  often  true.  A  large  stock  very  commonly  is  in¬ 
complete  and  contains  a  poor  assortment.  On  the  other 
hand,  carefully  planned  or  model  stocks  are  relatively 
smaller  than  unplanned  stocks  and  each  item  of  mer¬ 
chandise  thus  shows  a  more  profitable  rate  of  stock- 
turn.  An  examination  of  the  average  department  in 
which  model  stocks  have  not  been  set  up  will  disclose 
the  fact  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  items  ac¬ 
count  for  a  large  part  of  the  stockturn,  whereas  a  large 
percentage  of  the  items  are  slow  selling  and  counter¬ 
balance  the  profit  on  the  more  rapidly  selling  lines. 

The  nearer  a  buyer  can  judge  the  demands  of  his 
trade  and  adjust  his  stock  to  this  demand  as  to  quantity, 
quality  and  price,  the  quicker  he  can  dispose  of  his 
merchandise,  and  consequently  the  more  rapid  the  rate 
of  stockturn.  This  is  the  basic  principle  of  effective 
merchandising. 

Model  stocks  should  include  all  items  for  which  there 
is  a  reasonable  demand,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  consumer  demand  must  govern  these 
stocks.  On  the  other  hand,  model  stocks  need  not 
contain  items  for  which  there  are  calls  at  infrequent 
intervals,  for  it  is  these  additional  lines  that  will  slow 
up  the  rate  of  stockturn  and  absorb  the  profits  on  the 
more  rapidly  moving  merchandise.  The  items  that  are 
to  be  carried  should  be  maintained  religiously  in  com¬ 
plete  assortments.  In  this  way  customers  will  learn 
to  rely  on  the  store  for  their  common  needs,  and  will 
be  assured  that  these  needs  can  be  filled  at  any  time. 

Adjustment  to  Consumer  Demand 
The  major  requirement  for  successful  merchandising 
is  adjustment  of  stocks  to  consumer  demand.  Very 
often  the  retail  store  acts  as  a  sample  room  for  the 
many  and  varied  products  of  manufacturers  and  thus 
it  builds  up  stocks  which  are  heavy  and  at  the  same 
time  incomplete  from  the  consumer  point  of  view. 
Each  store  should  have  as  its  merchandise  mirror  the 
requirements  of  its  own  clientele.  For  example,  if 
half  of  the  purchasers  seek  to  buy  dresses  below  a 
certain  price,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  stock 
should  be  below  that  price.  If  forty  per  cent  of  milli¬ 
nery  customers  want  black  hats,  thirty  per  cent  brown, 
j  ten  per  cent  sand,  five  per  cent  dark  green,  five  f>er 
I  cent  independence  blue,  and  ten  per  cent  other  assorted 
colors,  it  would  be  best  to  have  the  millinery  stock 
I  in  the  same  proportioo. 


If  four  times  as  many  women  use  hosiery  in  size 
as  use  or  lOyi,  the  stocks  should  be  adjusted 
accordingly.  The  same  principle  should  be  applied  in 
the  sizes  and  widths  of  shoes,  in  the  sizes  of  gloves, 
in  the  sizes  of  ready-to-wear,  men’s  and  boys’  clothing, 
neck-size  and  sleeve  length  of  men’s  shirts.  Stocks 
should  be  heavy  where  demand  is  heavy  and  light  where 
demand  is  light. 

Such  adjustment  of  merchandise  to  demand  lessens 
waste  in  distribution  by  decreasing  the  amount  of  slow- 
moving  merchandise  and  by  getting  a  more  steady 
flow  of  goods  from  producer  to  consumer.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  an  anlaysis  of  the  sales  and  stocks  of  the  average 
department  or  store  will  show  an  unbalanced  condition. 
The  three  best  selling  lines  all  too  often  will  be  low 
and  incomplete  whereas  the  three  slowest  moving  lines 
will  have  high  stocks.  In  order  to  get  the  desired  rate 
of  stockturn,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  get  an  ex¬ 
cessive  turnover  in  the  lines  which  are  in  active  de¬ 
mand — the  lines  in  which  the  stocks  should  be  most 
complete.  The  setting  up  of  a  model  stock  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  simple  system  to  keep  the  stock  adjusted 
will  provide  a  complete  stock  at  a  minimum  investment 
— a  stock  in  which  turnover  is  more  evenly  distributed 
to  all  items. 

To  have  a  model  stock  a  department  should  have: 
( 1 )  the  right  proportion  in  each  classification  and  sub¬ 
classification ;  (2)  the  right  price  lines  and  the  right 
proportion  in  each  price  line  within  each  classification ; 
and  (3)  the  proper  colors,  sizes,  materials  and  styles 
within  each  price  line.  Until  this  complete  stock  list 
is  definitely  established,  the  assortment  exists  only  in 
the  minds  of  the  buyer  or  assistant  buyer  and  with 
every  change  in  department  head  a  new  model  stock 
must  be  set  up  with  consequent  losses  repeated. 

Steps  in  Setting  Up  a  Model  Stock 

A  model  stock  or  complete  stock  list  requires  time 
and  effort  both  to  set  it  up  initially  and  to  keep  it  up 
to  date.  At  first,  the  list  will  undoubtedly  be  incom¬ 
plete  and  unbalanced,  but  when  the  comparison  shop¬ 
per’s  reports,  want  slips  and  sales  records  are  studied 
adjustments  can  be  made.  The  list  necessarily  must 
be  made  flexible  because  demand  and  market  condi¬ 
tions  are  continually  changing  even  in  the  more  staple 
stocks.  The  gener^  procedure  in  setting  up  a  model 
stock  list  may  be  outlined  briefly  as  follows : 

1.  Divide  the  department  into  classifications 
or  sub-departments. 
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2.  Divide  each  classification  into  individual 
items. 

3.  Establish  the  price  lines  to  be  carried  in 
each  item — and  set  few  price  lines.  (These 
first  three  steps  give  a  complete  directory 
or  “roll  call”  of  the  merchandise  in  the 
department — but  not  yet  are  any  quantities 
set.) 

4.  Set  the  quantities  for  each  price  consider¬ 
ing  the  time  for  delivery  and  turnover  of 
each  item. 

5.  Study  the  dollar  amount  in  each  classifica¬ 
tion  (the  total  of  all  price  lines  in  each 
item)  to  see  that  it  is  in  line  with  its  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  department’s  volume. 

6.  The  quantity  in  each  price  line  next  should 
be  subdivided  into  materials,  sizes,  colors 
and  styles. 

The  quantity  set  for  each  item  will  vary  from  month 
to  mon^  and  a  thorough  model  stock  will  decide  on 
the  quantity  to  be  on  hand  each  month,  as  shown  in 
the  following  example  for  women’s  $10  shoes: 
Month:  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb. 

No.  of  Pairs:  2500  2800  3300  3300  2900  2600  2500 
As  explained  later,  staple  shoes  should  be  carried 
in  complete  assortments  throughout  the  year.  Seasonal 
colors  and  styles  should  be  cleared  each  season  and  not 
carried  over  resulting  in  high  and  low  points  of  this 
schedule. 

Examples  of  Model  Stocks 
A  basement  hosiery  department  is  a  simple  example 
with  which  to  start.  Assume  a  department  with  vol¬ 
ume  at  the  height  of  the  season  of  $30,000  a  month. 
On  the  basis  of  a  turnover  of  11  times  per  year  the 
stock  should  be  about  $33,000.  There  are  two  major 
classifications  to  the  department — ^women’s  hosiery  and 
children’s  hosiery.  Ninety  per  cent,  or  $27,000,  of  the 
business  is  in  women’s  hosiery,  and  10  per  cent,  or 
$3,000,  is  in  children’s  hosiery.  The  stock  allowed  for 
the  difference  in  turnover  of  the  two  items  may  be  set 
as  follows: 

No.  Months’ 

Hosiery  No.  Turns  Supply  Stock 

Women’s  12  1  $27,000 

Children’s  6  2  6,000 

$33,000 

Next  the  $27,000  stock  of  women’s  hosiery  may  be 
subdivided  as  follows: 

Women’s  Hosiery  (Basement) 


Price 

Description  %  to 

Stock  in 

Stock  in 

Line 

T otal  Sales 

Dollars 

Pairs 

$  .50 

Mock  seam 

rayon 

15% 

$  4,050 

8,100-  675  dz. 

.69 

Mock  seam  all 

silk 

50 

13,500 

19,300-1600  dz. 

1.00 

Full  fashioned 

all  silk 

25 

6,750 

6,750-  560  dz. 

1.29 

Full  fashioned 

all  silk  better 

gjade  top 

10 

2,700 

2,090-  175  dz. 

$27,000 


The  above  table  shows  the  method  followed.  Four 
price  lines  were  to  cover  the  range  of  customer  demand 
in  the  basement.  A  greater  number  of  price  lines  was 
carefully  avoided.  The  stock  in  each  price  line  was 
determined  by  a  careful  analysis  of  past  records  of  the 
percentage  of  total  business  done.  It  was  then  an 
easy  matter  to  compute  the  nuniber  of  pairs  or  dozens 
of  pairs. 

Within  each  price  line  sizes  and  colors  must  be  kept 
up — ^heavy  on  9  and  9)4,  less  on  8)4,  10  and  10)4. 
Colors  should  be  matched  very  carefully  with  the 
lighter  shades  predominating  in  spring  and  the  darker 
shades  in  fall.  The  children’s  hosiery  stock  should  be 
planned  in  the  same  way.  With  each  price  line  well 
stocked  in  the  right  proportion,  with  a  new  shipment 
coming  in  at  frequent  intervals  at  each  price,  filling  in 
the  right  colors  and  sizes,  how  can  the  department  help 
but  gain  in  volume  and  in  profit? 

Upstairs  Shoe  Department 

Another  example  is  the  upstairs  shoe  department 
in  which  the  procedure  in  setting  up  a  model  stock  is 
the  same  in  principle  but  involves  more  detail.  The 
first  step  is  to  divide  the  department  into  classifica¬ 
tions  as  follows : 

Women’s  Shoes  Slippers 

Children’s  Shoes  Tennis  Shoes 

Rubbers  and  Arctics  Buckles 

Each  section  is  to  be  planned  separately.  The  ex¬ 
ample  given  below  is  for  the  first  classification — 
women’s  shoes: 


Women’s  Shoes 

Av.  Pairs 


Price  Pairs  Sold 

Stockturn 

Weeks 

m  Stock 

No.  of 

Weekly  (*) 

Desired 

Supply  Pairs 

to  Each 

Styles 

Needed  Needed 

Style 

$12.00 

150 

3/2 

15 

2250 

50 

45 

10.00 

275 

4 

12 

3300 

60 

55 

8.00 

400 

5 

10 

4000 

80 

50 

6.00 

800 

6 

8 

6400 

100 

64 

Total  in 

Dollars  $12,550  $130,400  • 

(*)  Based  on  unit  records 

The  price  lines  are  set  at  $6.00,  $8.00,  $10.00,  $12.00. 
The  sales  at  each  price  at  the  height  of  the  season  are 
determined  from  unit  sales  records.  The  turnover  for 
the  higher  priced  shoes  is  slower  than  for  the  inex¬ 
pensive  $6.00  shoes.  Some  of  these  are  kept  in  stock 
by  manufacturers.  Each  price  line  has  a  separate  turn¬ 
over.  This  is  then  translated  into  the  number  of  weeks’ 
supply  to  be  carried  and  then  into  the  number  of  pairs. 

The  number  of  styles  is  determined  through  dividing 
by  the  average  number  of  shoes  at  each  style.  This 
average  number  is  based  on  information  from  the 
unit  records  of  sales  and  stock  according  to  style  num¬ 
ber. 

The  buyer  should  go  even  further  and  enumerate 
on  his  list  the  descriptions  of  individual  styles  at  $10.00. 
For  example,  he  should  map  out  a  model  assortment  by 
leathers — patents,  suedes,  satins,  kids,  and  others,  in¬ 
cluding,  in  spring,  light  colors  and  whites.  Each  of 
these  in  turn  is  divided  into  one  straps,  pumps,  cut¬ 
outs,  and  all  other  styles.  The  same  style  is  carried 
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in  different  heel  heights.  The  buyer,  of  course,  will 
have  a  long  list.  He  must  go  over  it  to  see  that  it 
totals  55  styles  at  $10.00.  If  it  is  more  he  must  try  to 
eliminate  duplication  but  keep  a  good  assortment  of 
the  best  sellers.  Some  novelty  shoes  need  not  be  had 
in  every  leather  in  every  heel  height.  He  can  consider 
$10.00  and  $12.00  shoes  as  one  unit  and  have  some 
styles  at  one  price  and  not  at  the  other.  The  $8.00 
and  $6.00  shoes  can  be  considered  another  unit  to  have 
styles  supplement  each  other.  Important  staples  should 
be  carried  in  every  price  line. 

For  the  individual  style  the  buyer  should  also  work 
out  a  model  size  scale,  adjusted  to  the  experience  of 
his  own  department.  When  filling  in  stock,  not  only 
should  the  sizes  in  each  style  be  considered,  but  com¬ 
posite  size-ups  should  be  computed.  For  example,  the 
sizes  should  be  compiled  for  all  patent  leather  cuban 
heels  at  $6.00,  and  sizes  ordered  to  balance  this  general 
classification. 

Stock  Lists  in  Other  Lines 

The  procedures  given  above  involve  considerably 
more  detail  than  would  be  necessary  in  the  average  de¬ 
partment.  For  example,  in  tricycles,  a  store  is  inter¬ 
ested  first  in  maintaining  complete  assortments  as  to 
size ;  next  a  reasonable  assortment  by  brands  or  makes ; 
and  lastly,  an  assortment  by  price  lines,  which  usual¬ 
ly  is  provided  for  in  the  selection  of  different  makes. 
The  assortment  in  models  and  colors  is  ordinarily  suffi¬ 
ciently  complete  also  by  the  selection  of  different 
makes.  An  analysis  of  stocks  in  this  line  of  merchan¬ 
dise  will  show  that  a  reasonably  complete  stock  can 
be  maintained  with  a  very  low  investment. 

The  procedure  in  setting  up  a  model  stock  is  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  in  all  lines  of  merchandise,  varying  for 
the  most  part  only  in  detail.  The  relative  amount  of 
staple  and  novelty  or  style  merchandise  in  a  depart¬ 
ment,  of  course,  is  a  factor  which  governs  not  only 
the  method  of  setting  up  the  model  stock  but  in  main¬ 
taining  it.  Staple  merchandise  is  maintained  in  stock 
the  full  length  of  the  season  or  longer.  Novelty  or 
style  merchandise,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  re¬ 
ordered  only  a  few  times  and  requires  constant  check¬ 
ing  in  order  that  the  stocks  be  kept  complete.  A  well 
organized  system  in  the  staple  lines  frees  the  buyer 
from  a  mass  of  detail  and  thus  gives  him  more  time 
to  watch  the  novelty  and  style  merchandise  upon  which 
the  prestige  of  his  department  depends. 

Maintaining  Complete  Stocks 

After  the  stock  list  has  been  definitely  decided  upon, 
the  simplest  possible  system  should  be  used  to  keep 
the  stocks  complete.  In  some  staple  reorder  depart¬ 
ments  the  model  stock  is  maintained  through  an  auto¬ 
matic  reorder  system.  Floor  stocks,  minimum  reserve 
stocks  and  amount  to  order  are  set  for  each  item.  Such 
is  the  procedure  in  toiletries,  housefurnishings,  notions, 
and  standard  hosiery  lines.  In  setting  the  high  and  low 
points  for  these  staples  a  model  stock  is  in  reality  put 
into  effect.  The  minimum  quantity  and  amount  to  order 
will  depend  upon  the  rate  of  sale  and  the  time  element 
of  delivery.  If  past  records  are  not  available  in  suffi¬ 
cient  detail,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  buyer  to  arbi¬ 
trarily  set  the  minimum  quantity  and  then  make  ad¬ 
justments  by  reviewing  the  sales  currently. 


Although  the  maintenance  of  complete  stocks  in 
novelty  or  highly  styled  merchandise  is  not  so  de¬ 
pendent  upon  past  sales  records  as  the  more  staple 
lines,  nevertheless,  a  careful  study  of  the  current 
movement  in  stocks  is  of  great  assistance  in  the  re¬ 
ordering  or  discontinuance  of  even  the  most  short¬ 
lived  items.  In  this  type  of  merchandise  the  most  vital 
factor  influencing  net  profit  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
trends,  and  this  can  better  be  judged  by  records  of 
actual  performance  rather  than  by  guess  or  immediate 
impressions.  Information  regarding  the  movements  by 
price  lines,  materials,  colors  and  styles  will  assist  the 
buyer  materially  in  following  public  demand,  in  re¬ 
ordering  wanted  merchandise  and  in  clearing  out,  with 
minimum  loss,  items  for  which  demand  is  slackening. 
Summaries  of  sales  and  stocks  at  frequent  intervals 
are  essential  not  only  in  maintaining  a  complete  stock 
in  novelty  merchandise  but  in  freeing  the  buyer  fiom 
the  details  of  stock  keeping  and  thus  giving  him  more 
time  for  constructive  work  in  the  operation  of  his 
department. 

Records  as  an  Aid  to  Model  Stocks 

Keen,  wide  awake  observation  will  serve  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point  in  determining  the  quantities  for  each  item, 
but  accuracy  can  only  be  achieved  from  detailed  records 
of  stocks  and  sales  through  the  use  of  a  unit  record 
system  or  a  periodic  inventory.  Unit  records  are  an 
indispensable  part  of  merchandising  in  some  depart¬ 
ments.  Such  records  will  show  the  sales  in  each  price, 
each  item,  each  classification,  and  perhaps  each  color, 
size,  material,  style  and  manufacturer.  Periodical  re¬ 
ports  from  records  will  help  not  only  to  set  the  model 
stock  in  the  first  place  but  to  make  revisions  based  on 
actual  performance. 

The  setting  of  price  lines  is  an  important  part  in 
every  model  stock  program.  A  presentation  of  “Price 
Lining”  was  made  in  a  previous  article  in  this  series. 
It  will  bear  repetition  to  emphasize  that  few  price  lines 
judiciously  selected  make  possible  a  better  selection  at 
each  price  than  do  a  multitude  of  price  lines. 

Putting  the  Model  Stock  into  Operation 

It  is  not  enough  to  figure  out  a  model  stock.  It 
must  be  made  effective.  Too  often  are  figures  prepared 
and  unheeded.  The  steps  to  put  the  m^el  stock  into 
operation  are:  (1)  frequent  listing  of  the  entire  stock 
by  item  and  price;  (2)  comparison  of  the  actual  stock 
with  the  model  stock;  and  (3)  preparation  of  a  detailed 
buying  plan  to  fit  purchases  into  the  actual  stock  and 
obtain  a  model  stock. 

At  frequent  intervals  a  classified  list  of  the  stock 
on  hand  in  the  department  should  be  provided,  giving 
the  quantity  of  each  item  at  each  price.  There  are  two 
ways  such  a  list  may  be  obtained — from  a  perpetual 
inventory  record  and  from  actual  inventory  taking. 

Perpetual  inventory  records  are  of  great  assistance 
but  take  a  long  time  to  perfect.  A  more  direct  way  is 
to  take  actual  inventory  at  frequent  intervals.  Ready- 
to-wear  and  millinery  departments  once  a  week,  othfcr 
departments  once  a  month.  Each  buyer  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  place  on  his  merchandise  manager’s  desk 
once  each  month  a  complete  classified  inventory  of  his 
deoTrtinent. 

Most  buyers  oppose  inventories.  They  often  buy 
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without  having  a  list  of  their  stock — a  most  serious 
omission.  The  job  of  department  management  should 
include  this  periodical  inventory.  In  departments  diffi¬ 
cult  to  inventory,  one  section  may  be  listed  each  week. 
Instead  of  measuring  each  bolt  of  yard  goods,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  inventory,  the  bolt  may  be  estimated. 
Such  a  procedure  would  make  possible  the  listing  of  a 
stock  of  yard  goods  in  one  evening.  In  small  wares 
departments,  such  as  notions,  house  furnishings  and 
toilet  goods  inventories  should  be  taken  by  sections. 

For  girls’  dresses  and  coats,  all  ready-to-wear,  milli¬ 
nery,  leather  bags,  underwear,  house  dresses,  furniture, 
rugs,  shoes,  and  so  forth,  periodic  stock  lists  are  practi¬ 
cal  and  essential.  Think  of  the  value  of  such  an  in¬ 
ventory  to  the  merchandise  manager  who  can  see  at  a 
glance  the  actual  assortment  in  stock  and  advise  his 
buyer  accordingly. 

When  the  inventory  is  taken  the  buyer  and  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  should  compare  it  with  the  model 
stock.  They  will  be  able  to  determine  where  the  stock 
is  heavy  and  avoid  duplication,  and  where  merchandise 
is  needed,  to  concentrate  purchases. 

At  stated  intervals  and  before  all  buying  trips  the 
buyer  should  make  out  a  detailed  buying  plan — indicat¬ 
ing  quantities  by  item  and  price.  This  plan  should  be 
based  on :  ( 1 )  the  actual  stock  list ;  (2)  the  model  stocks, 
and  (3)  unit  records  of  sales  for  this  year  and  last 
year. 

If  these  buying  plans  are  made  out  to  fit  into  model 
lased  on :  ( 1 )  the  actual  stock  list :  (2)  the  model  stock, 
and  balanced  stocks  will  retain  their  good  assortment. 


A  good  turnover  does  not  always  mean  a  healthy 
stock.  The  fast  turn  may  be  at  the  expense  of  incom¬ 
plete  stocks  and  loss  of  customer  good  will.  Model 
stocks  make  it  possible  to  have  both  a  complete  stock 
and  a  fast  turnover.  If  the  stock  of  each  item  is  ad¬ 
justed  to  its  rate  of  sale,  if  slow-moving  items  are 
eliminated,  if  the  stock  is  concentrated  in  the  best 
selling  items  and  prices,  if  all  wanted  items  are  filled 
in,  there  results  complete  stocks,  increased  sales  and 
satisfied  customers.  The  same  balanced  stock  will  add 
up  to  a  total  figure  well  within  the  requirements  of  a 
fast  turnover.  In  fact,  most  heavy  stocks  are  poorly 
assorted.  Low  stocks  are  desirable;  but  they  must  bie 
model  stocks  also. 

The  importance  of  a  high  rate  of  stockturn  in  retail 
stores  has  been  stressed  to  such  a  degree  that  some 
buyers  have  come  to  believe  that  the  rate  of  turnover 
is  an  index  of  net  profit.  Although  there  appears  to  be 
a  close  relationship  between  the  net  profit  figure  and  the 
rate  of  stockturn  in  most  stores,  an  analysis  of  the 
method  of  operation  will  disclose  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  when  stockturn  is  obtained  with  complete  stocks 
that  continued  net  profit  is  assured.  The  importance 
of  maintaining  complete  assortments  warrants  the  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  of  every  buyer  and  the  introduction 
of  the  necessary  machinery  to  make  certain  that  a  well 
Imlanced  stock  is  on  hand  at  all  times.  The  net  results 
of  model  stocks  are  everything  that  is  pleasing  to  a 
retailer — increased  volume  due  to  having  what  the  pub¬ 
lic  wants,  decreased  markdowns,  lower  stocks,  increased 
profit,  vigorous  g^rowth,  and  a  ijermanent  good  will. 


The  Face  of  Your  Store 

Show  windows  are  the  face  of  a  store.  They  give 
the  passerby  or  prospective  customer  a  good  idea  of 
what  may  be  expected  in  the  interior  of  that  store. 

As  a  rule  we  have  two  types  of  stores  in  any  com¬ 
munity.  One  that  has  an  attractive  and  appealing  ex¬ 
terior,  with  the  same  prevailing  conditions  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  Then  there  are  those  stores  that  have  a  well 
arranged  and  sales  appealing  interior,  while  the  windows 
of  the  store  appear  to  be  forgotten. 

You  have  to  plan  your  displays  so  that  they  will  induce 
the  passerby  to  come  in.  Then,  if  some  displays  in  the 
interior  tie  up  with  a  show  display  your  idea  is  pretty 
well  introduced. 

Display  must  either  sell  goods  immediately,  create  a 
customer  for  the  next  day,  or  show  merchandise  that 
will  be  sold  at  some  later  date.  Window  displays  and 
interior  displays  must  appeal  and  create  desire. 

Store  arrangement  and  counter  displays  should 
tempt  the  customer  to  buy.  Put  the  merchandise  before 
her.  Don’t  make  her  look  for  it.  Feature  several  ideas 
every  day  and  play  them  up  big  spotting  them  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  store  so  that  the  customer  will  go  to 
all  parts  of  the  store  and  buy  other  things. 

Set  one  or  two  feature  items  in  your  window.  Give 
them  a  good  show  in  the  store.  Keep  your  windows  in 
good  order.  Make  them  work  day  and  night  and  in  this 
way  create  new  customers.  From  an  address,  “Increas¬ 
ing  the  Value  of  Interior  Displays”  by  Leonard  Karl, 
Display  Manager  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Psychology  of  Suggestive  Selling 

Four  important  traits  which  make  for  success  in  the 
use  of  suggestive  selling  are  helpfulness,  foresight,  tact 
and  imagination. 

Helpfulness — Of  these  four,  helpfulness  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important.  If  you  are  helpful,  you 
have  the  welfare  of  the  customer  at  heart.  This  leads 
you  to  suggest  only  such  articles  as  you  believe  will  truly 
satisfy  your  customer.  Your  desire  to  be  of  service  will 
be  apparent  to  your  customer  not  only  in  the  kinds  of 
articles  you  suggest,  but  also  in  the  interested  manner 
in  which  you  make  the  suggestions.  True  helpfulness 
implies  interest,  courtesy  and  intelligence. 

Foresight — ^The  ability  to  look  ahead  aids  you  in 
judging  when  it  is ‘best  to  use  suggestive  selling  and 
what  articles  to  suggest.  It  also  helps  you  in  knowing 
how  to  introduce  your  merchandise,  whether  directly 
or  incidentally,  and  suggests  just  what  to  say. 

Tact — By  tact  we  mean  the  ability  to  treat  people 
in  a  way  which  pleases  them.  Tact  implies  consideration 
of  the  thoughts,  tastes  and  feelings  of  others.  If  you 
are  tactful,  you  Consider  your  customer  first  and  in  this 
way  avoid  antagonizing  her  or  forcing  your  own 
particular  tastes  and  preferences. 

Imagination — Enables  you  to  put  yourself  in  your 
customer’s  place  and  see  the  merchandise  through  her 
eyes.  If  you  can  picture  to  yourself  just  how  your  cus¬ 
tomer  can  use  the  article  you  are  suggesting  and  make 
her  see  the  possibilities  in  it.  This  makes  your  suggest¬ 
ive  selling  of  real  value.  From  “The  Lazarus  En¬ 
thusiast”,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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That  Stylist’s  Job 

By  Tobe,  Fashion  Director,  New  York 

An  informal  address  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  Third  Intensive 
Training  Courses  of  the  Bureau  of  Costume  Art  by  Tobe,  xvho  for  more 
than  eight  years  zvas  fashion  adznser  and  merchandising  assistant  to  one 
of  the  pioneer  Fifth  Avenue  merchants  and  is  credited  with  having  created 
the  position  of  stylist  in  stores. 


Even  more  important  than  training  in  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  art,  fashion,  textiles,  clotWng,  and  mer¬ 
chandising,  the  successful  stylist  must  have  un¬ 
limited  tact  and  diplomacy.  If  she  keeps  peace  at  all 
costs  and  at  all  times,  or  at  last  does  her  best  in  this 
direction,  the  stylist  will  usually  gain  her  points  and 
win.  She  must  not  give  the  buyers  the  impression  that 
she  is  forcing  her  ideas  of  fashion  on  them  or  disre¬ 
garding  the  value  of  their  knowledge  and  experience 
as  buyers.  As  a  tactful  person  she  will  incline  toward 
the  questioning  attitude  in  her  contacts,  thus  making 
her  associates  feel  that  they  are  helping  her.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  stylist  need  adopt  the  excessively 
humble  attitude,  of  which  the  classic  example  is  Uriah 
Keep,  but  it  does  mean  that  a  big  part  of  her  job  is  to 
gradually  develop  the ‘confidence  of  her  associates  in 
her  good  judgment,  prove  herself  a  winner  first,  and 
she  will  win  her  deserved  success. 

The  stylist  must  keep  well  informed  and  open  minded. 
She  must  keep  in  close  touch  with  everything  the  cus¬ 
tomer  does, — ^her  home  life,  her  social  activities,  her 
sports,  her  intellectual  interests.  For  that  reason,  she 
who  would  be  a  good  stylist  will  devour  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  she  can  find,  following  closely  the  newspapers, 
current  magazines,  and  literary  reviews. 

And,  of  course,  she  must  feed  herself  on  fashion 
information.  Every  publication  which  deals  -with  fash¬ 
ion  should  be  the  stylist's  constant  companion.  Each  one 
of  them  deals  with  the  subject  from  a  slightly 
different  angle  so  that  all  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  if  a  broad  scope  of  the  subject  is  to  be  had.  With 
practice  this  becomes  a  reasonably  rapid  process,  as  one 
soon  acquires  the  ability  to  absorb  the  most  salient 
points  more  or  less  instinctively.  Among  the  important 
sources  of  daily  fashion  information  Women’s  Wear 
probably  takes  first  place  for  the  purposes  of  the  stylist. 
Fashion  magazines  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
including  the  high  fashion  magazines  such  as 
vogue.  Harper’s  Bazar,  Vanity  Fair,  and  the  New 
Yorker,  all  sponsoring  le  dernier  cri,  and  the  prestige 
fashions.  Another  group  is  made  up  of  the  magazines 
which  are  making  fashion  available  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  American  women  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment 
such  as  the  Delineator,  Pictorial  Review,  McCalls, 
Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Fashionable  Dress,  Ladies 
Home  Journal,  and  several  others.  Of  course  the  group 
last  named  sometimes  features  high  fashion,  but  as  pur¬ 
veyors  of  volume  fashions  these  magazines  are  some¬ 
times  a  truer  reflection  of  what  is  acceptable  to  the  great 
masses  to  whom  the  department  stores  in  the  last 
analysis  must  look  for  the  greater  volume  of  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

She  should  also  closely  follow  the  advertising  columns 


of  the  newspapers  from  leading  cities  throughout  the 
country  for  she  should  know  what  modes  are  being 
sponsored  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Anyone 
familiar  with  Dr.  Nystrom’s  splendid  work  in  the  field 
of  fashion  will  at  once  see  how  valuable  is  this  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  rest  of  the  country  is  doing,  particu¬ 
larly  in  marking  the  beginning  or  the  decline  of  a 
fashion. 

For  the  stylist  located  at  a  distance  from  New  York 
city,  such  papers  as  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Herald  Tribune  are  most  valuable.  A  great  amount  of 
time  to  peruse  all  periodicals  is  unnecessary,  but  it 
is  most  important  that  style  points,  whether  in  the 
form  of  marked  copy  or  illustrations  should  be  clipped 
and  filed  in  a  form  properly  classified  and  easily  avail¬ 
able  for  study  and  comparison. 

Another  and  very  important  source  of  information 
and  guidance  for  the  stylist  is  to  know  what  is  being 
worn  by  the  fashionables  in  the  most  fashionable  re¬ 
sorts.  Today’s  fashion  at  Biarritz  is  an  indication  of 
the  fashion  of  Palm  Beach  this  winter,  and  of  42nd 
street,  New  York,  or  even  possibly  “Main  Street’’  next 
summer.  Conversely  when  a  fashion  is  popularly 
adopted  it  is  a  sign  that  it  is  “going  out’’  for  the  high 
fashion  crowd  who  are  by  that  time  looking  for  the  new. 

New  York  is  usually  ahead  of  every  other  American 
city  in  fashion,  some  extreme  partisans  of  their  own 
local  smart  sets  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This 
means  that  fashions  new  and  popular  in  New  York 
are  not  always  simultaneously  popular  in  other  cities, 
but  are  likely  to  be  from  coast  to  coast  shortly. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  timely  with 
fashions  to  know  the  psychological  moment  at  which 
to  present  a  new  fashion  with  black  rather  than  red 
figures  following.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  just  as  disas¬ 
trous  to  push  a  fashion  too  early  as  too  late.  Therefore, 
the  fashion  trends  must  be  carefully  watched  and  the 
good  stylist  will  be  content  to  await  the  moment  when 
she.  knows  that  her  public  is  ready. 

A  new  fashion  may  be  in  the  air  for  a  long  time 
before  it  will  appeal  to  enough  people  to  mcike  its  com¬ 
mercial  introduction  feasible.  At  this  early  point  we 
call  it  a  “prestige”  fashion.  If  it  becomes  very  popular 
and  is  very  generally  adopted  it  becomes  known  as  a 
popular  or  volume  fashion.  For  example,  in  February 
of  this  year  Patou  began  to  show  the  1880  silhouette, 
which  has  only  now  begun  to  be  prevalent  in  evening 
gowns.  This  fashion  had  thus  been  on  the  way  for 
over  a  period  of  six  months,  yet  it  was  not  really  suc¬ 
cessful  until  the  August  openings  which  portend  the 
coming  winter  mode. 

The  uneven  hemline  has  had  a  similar  history.  Louise- 
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boulanger  began  featuring  it  several  years  ago,  yet  its 
general  acceptance  is  comparatively  recent.  To  have 
presented  it  in  America  as  a  volume  fashion  several 
years  ago  would  have  been  the  ruination  of  the  store 
or  manufacturer  concerned. 

Again,  coats  with  a  slight  movement  or  flare  began 
to  appear  about  a  year  ago,  but  only  became  popular 
in  the  August  openings  and  commercially  good  this 
fall. 

Speaking  of  the  best  fashion  points,  the  uneven  hem¬ 
line  is  of  course  the  keynote  of  the  present  evening 
mode  and  greatly  affects  afternoon  frocks  as  well. 
Louiseboulanger,  who  with  Lanvin  was  most  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  fashion,  is  a  young  couturiere  formerly  a 
premiere  at  Cheruit,  who  started  for  herself  about  five 
or  six  years  ago.  She  is  distinctively  individual  and  at 
first  confined  her  attention  to  the  extreme  Parisienne. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  trend  to  the  un¬ 
even  hemline  in  evening  wear  has  brought  with  it  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  new  silhouette  in  the  evening  wraps  as  well. 
These  now  dip  in  back  to  correspond  with  the  gown, 
although  of  course  many  straight  hemline  coats  are 
also  seen. 

The  stylist  will  almost  invariably  find  that  a  fashion 
is  founded  on  good  taste.  The  absence  of  this  essential 
is  usually  responsible  when  that  which  starts  out  to  be 
a  fashion  ends  all  too  quickly  as  a  fad.  Of  course, 
some  embryo  fashions  become  fads  because  they  are 
not  practice.  A  recent  example  of  this  is  the  tweed 
bag  and  matching  shoes  and  hat,  introduced  in  France 
from  England,  where  it  had  been  practical  because  the 
English  woman  finds  it  comparatively  easy  to  have  her 
bag  made  of  the  same  materials  when  her  individual 
tweed  suit  is  made.  But  such  a  fashion  was  not  trans¬ 
latable  into  terms  of  American  methods  and  mass  pro¬ 
duction  except  at  excessive  cost.  Then  too,  the  tweed 
bag  is  impractical  because  it  cannot  be  used  with  more 
than  one  costume  and  thus  again  is  too  extravagant 
for  the  masses.  Such  a  contradiction  in  evaluation  is 
not  in  keeping  with  reason  and  therefore  not  in  good 
taste. 

A  somewhat  similar  idea  is  the  matching  fur  scarf, 
bag  and  hat,  which  is  much  more  practical  than  the  one 
just  described  because  it  can  be  worn  with  more  cos¬ 
tumes.  Still  it  is  not  likely  to  be  a  volume  fashion 
because  of  its  limited  usage  and  its  high  cost. 

At  this  point  let  us  remember  that  the  adaptability  of 
an  article  to  the  needs  for  which  it  was  created  is  the 
test  of  good  taste,  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  commercial  value. 

In  the  work  of  the  stylist,  customer  reaction  plays 
an  important  part.  Keep  in  such  close  touch  with  the 
customer  as  to  ascertain  her  opinion  of  the  practic¬ 
ability  of  a  fashion.  She  is  in  position  to  test  a  fashion 
and  find  whether  or  not  it  is  suited  to  her  needs,  and 
if  it  is  not,  the  fashion  is  wrong  and  will  cease  to  be 
accepted  though  for  a  time  it  may  have  gained  favor. 
In  offier  words,  do  not  underestimate  the  customer  as 
a  source  of  valuable  fashion  information.  If  one  cus- 
tmner  has  reacted  against  a  certain  material  you  will 
generally  find  a  number  of  others  have  the  same  feel¬ 
ing  and  it  is  time  to  investigate. 

For  example,  the  customer  may  be  the  first  to  tell  you 
the  material  doesn’t  wear.  While  it  may  be  that  she 


does  not  know  how  to  make  it  up,  her  complaint  should 
be  investigated.  In  fact,  the  customer  must  be  your 
first  and  last  word.  Before  putting  on  a  big  promotion 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  go  out  on  the  floor  and  see  what  the 
customers  are  asking  for.  Also  watch  the  “want  slips” 
and  above  all  the  “special  orders”.  These  are  additional 
and  important  means  by  which  the  customers  tell  the 
store  what  they  want. 

A  stylist  should  coordinate  her  efforts.  Cooperate 
closely  with  all  departments  in  order  to  gain  harmony 
in  color  and  style  trends  throughout  the  store.  For 
example,  the  fabric  stylist  or  costume  artist  should 
work  with  ready-to-wear,  millinery  and  accessory  de¬ 
partments. 

Ready-to-wear  sections  are  apt  to  be  a  step  ahead 
of  the  fabric  sections  and  it  is  therefore  well  to  check 
the  one  against  the  other.  Ready-to-wear  gowns  and 
coats  are  first  with  the  most  advanced  fashions.  Watch 
those  departments  for  information  on  color,  fabrics, 
t)rpes,  and  designs  of  fabrics,  trimmings,  and  styles. 

Certain  fashions  never  reach  fashion  magazines  but 
will  sometimes  be  in  demand  at  the  yard  goods  copnter 
because  of  showings  in  the  ready-to-wear.  Then  too, 
fabrics  are  a  bit  slower  to  react  to  any  fashion,  as  for 
instance,  velvets  did  not  begin  to  move  over  the  counter 
until  weeks  after  they  were  in  demand  in  ready-to-wear. 

The  fabric  stylist  of  a  certain  store  in  New  York 
felt  that  tweed  silks  were  important  although  they  had 
not  been  stressed  in  the  fashion  magazines.  She  was  sure 
of  her  position  because  she  had  watched  ready-to-wear 
so  closely.  Acting  on  her  conviction  she  accordingly 
featured  tweed  silks  in  her  recent  fabric  and  fashion 
show  with  very  great  success. 

Another  case  in  point  is  the  lace  trimmed  velvet  dress. 
Such  dresses  are  among  the  biggest  sellers  in  ready-to- 
wear,  yet  the  pattern  magazines  gave  little  or  no  advance 
notice  of  their  coming  popularity. 

The  same  promotion  repeated  in  all  departments  is 
much  more  effective  and  constitutes  a  better  builder  of 
customer  confidence  and  good  will  for  the  store  as  a 
whole,  than  does  a  contradiction  in  the  fashion  informa¬ 
tion  presented  by  different  departments.  Take  careful 
note  of  the  display  advertisements  for  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

I  feel  that  it  has  become  quite  impossible  to  have  a 
fully  representative  line  of  fashions  for  your  piece 
goods  customers,  if  only  one  line  of  patterns  is  offered 
in  the  fabric  section. 

The  costume  artist  should  conduct  every  promotion 
rightly  in  the  fabric  section,  and  it  doesn’t  cost  any  more 
to  do  such  things  rightly  than  it  does  to  do  them  wrong¬ 
ly.  In  fact,  it  costs  much  less  in  the  long  run.  A  store 
here  in  New  York  gave  a  rather  mediocre  fabric  and 
fashion  show  in  1927.  This  year  they  did  it  rightly  and 
doubled  their  sales  in  comparison  to  the  same  show 
days  last  year  without  a  bit  more  expenditure — just 
effort. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  I  can  say  to  you 
is  this.  Consult  your  buyers  and  work  with  them  con¬ 
stantly.  They  may  know  far  more  accurately  than  you 
know  whether  a  certain  fashion  should  be  shown.  As  I 
have  alread  said,  it  is  twice  as  bad  to  make  a  commercial 
mistake  as  it  is  to  make  a  fashion  mistake, — and  it  is 
{Continued  on  page  573) 
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Laboratory  Report  on  Leather  Wearing  Apparel 

Information  and  Instructions  For  Care  and  Cleaning 


By  Bettes  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc. 

r  Compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Information  Re-  '1 
search  On  Leather  Apparel — W.  A.  Fitzgerald,  Chairman;  Willard  | 

I  Helhum,  Helhum-Thompson  Company,  Salem,  Mass.;  Walter  H.  i 
^  j"  Deiches,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co,,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Frank  Stutz,  Better  Fabrics  1 11 
Testing  Bureau,  New  York;  Joseph  L.  Blau,  L.  Blau  &  Sons,  Long 
L  Island,  N.  Y.  j 


Fur  is  at  least  twenty  times  older  than  textiles  as 
an  article  of  clothing,  upholstery,  or  even  bedding. 
It  may  be  older  than  fire.  It  is  only  a  day  younger 
than  the  first  sharp  flint  with  which  an  ape-man  killed 
and  skinned  a  deer. 

Leather  is  not  much  newer  than  fur.  For  a  day  or 
two  of  neglect  will  let  bacterial  action  loosen  the  hair 
of  a  fresh  pelt,  and  the  art  of  preserving  and  softening 
the  unhaired  pelt  by  rubbing  into  it  the  fat  and  brains 
of  the  animal  was  one  of  the  earliest  accomplishments 
of  man. 

Even  today  wool  is  commercially  “sweated”  off  sheep¬ 
skins  by  bacterial  action ;  buckskin  and  “chamois”  are 
still  “dressed”  with  the  cod  liver  oil  in  place  of  animal 
fats,  and  beaten  in  “stocks”  that  replace  the  teeth  of 
the  squaw  who  once  chewed  the  deerskin  for  her 
master’s  shirt. 

History  of  Tannage — Tanning  methods  have  im¬ 
proved  rapidly  during  this  century.  Removal  of  hair 
or  wool  is  accurately  controlled  by  chemical  methods. 
Where  firmness  is  required,  as  in  sole,  luggage,  pocket- 
book  and  bookbinding  leather,  the  fibres  of  the  skin 
are  coated  with  vegetable  tannins,  the  extracts  of  vari¬ 
ous  woods,  barks,  or  leaves;  oak,  chestnut,  hemlock, 
quebracho,  sumac.  Where  lightness  and  softness  are 
required,  as  in  shoe-upper,  glove,  and  garment  leather, 
the  chrome  tannage  is  used. 

This  process,  which  revolutionized  the  industry,  was 
an  American  innovation,  developed  here  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  shoe-upper  leather  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
last  century  and  in  the  manufacture  of  glove  and  gar¬ 
ment  leather  in  the  ’teens  of  this  century.  Chrome  tan¬ 
nage  preserves  the  fibres  by  precipitating  within  the 
skin  insoluble  salts  of  chromium.  Older  “soft”  tan¬ 
nages,  oil,  alum,  and  formaldehyde  survive  in  special 
uses,  but  not  for  general  practices.  The  processes  of 
coloring  and  finishing  leather  have  changed  even  more 
strikingly  than  the  tannage.  The  old  vegetable  dyes  in 
the  characteristic  “leather”  colors  have  given  way  to 
a  great  range  of  aniline  dyes  of  much  more  brilliancy 
and  subtlety  and  usually,  though  not  always,  superi<ir 
in  fastness  to  light,  water  and  wear.  Surface  films  of 
opaque  color  have  been  developed  to  improve  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  durability  of  imperfect  skins.  There  is 
now  infinite  variety  in  the  design  and  decoration  of 
shoe  and  pocketbook  leathers,  and  the  art  of  imitation 


of  one  leather  by  another  has  been  carried  to  a  high 
point. 

Leather  For  Wearing  Apparel — The  improvements 
in  leather  manufacture,  particularly  the  perfection  of 
the  chrome  tanned  aniline  dyed  sheepskin  both  in  suede 
and  smooth  finishes  for  glove  and  then  for  garment 
use,  opened  the  way  for  the  swift  rise  of  leather  clothing 
into  fashionable  importance.  It  is  virtually  a  new 
fabric,  with  the  old  virtues  of  leather  and  the  drape, 
lightness  and  color  required  by  modem  style.  This  is  a 
development  principally  of  the  last  five  years. 

Long  leather  sport  and  motor  coats,  a  staple 
of  the  Paris  couture  houses,  have  a  limited  but  steaidy 
demand  in  America.  A  modification  of  them,  the  leather 
trench  coat,  has  come  into  wide  popularity  this  year. 
The  wind-breaker  with  knitted  collar  and  waistband, 
a  purely  American  invention  first  introduced  leather 
sport  clothing  into  general  use. 

For  golf,  riding,  and  all  outdoor  sports  the  short 
leather  jacket  has  perhaps  the  widest  and  most  per¬ 
manent  field.  It  has  lately  been  shifting  in  type  from 
the  wind-breaker  toward  the  short  coat  models  of 
England,  where  the  leather  jacket  is  one  of  the  oldest 
traditions  of  fashionable  sport.  The  leather  sport  hat 
to  match  is  another  English  custom,  the  merit  of  which 
is  becoming  generally  recognized  here. 

During  the  past  year  the  new  developments  of  leather 
clothing  have  been  chiefly  in  two  directions,  aviation 
clothing,  for  which  it  is  ideally  adapted,  and  street  wear. 
Its  use  in  combination  with  tweeds  and  jerseys  for 
street  as  well  as  sportwear  was  foreshadowed  by  the 
prevalence  of  leather  trimmings  in  recent  styles. 

Types  of  Leather  —  Leather  garments  are  made 
principally  of  sheepskin,  often  of  horsehide,  occasion¬ 
ally  of  calf  or  goatskin.  Horsehide,  calfskin  and  goat¬ 
skin  are  about  equally  resistant  to  abrasion;  sheepskin 
is  less  resistant.  Abrasion  is,  however,  seldom  a  cause 
of  complaint  in  leather  garments.  Sheepskin  has  the 
loosest  fibre,  and  in  the  same  tannage,  is  softer,  lighter, 
and  more  pliable  than  other  leather. 

Sheepskin  itself  varies  in  type.  Wool  is  a  product 
of  civilization.  Wild  or  native  sheep  grow  hair,  and 
such  sheep  are  still  raised  in  semi-arid  or  semi-barbar¬ 
ous  countries  where  the  pasturage  will  not  support 
wool -breeds.  These  range  from  the  true  merino  (which 
grows  the  finest  worsted  wools)  down  to  coarse  wools 
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and  crossbreeds  with  native  stock.  In  general,  the 
coarser  the  wool  (or  hair)  the  finer  the  pelt.  The  true 
Cape  (the  native  South  African  sheep)  is  the  standard 
of  strength  and  fineness  in  gloves,  and  is  used  in  the 
finest  coats.  Hence  the  incorrect  practice  of  referring 
to  all  grain  garment  leather  as  “Cape.” 

Skins  of  the  Mediterranean  region  (notably  French 
and  Spanish)  are  almost  equal  to  Capies  in  strength  and 
fineness,  and  are  also  used  in  fine  coats  as  well  as  gloves. 
Most  garments,  however,  are  made  from  the  skins  of 
the  great  crossbred  flocks  of  New  Zealand,  the  Ar¬ 
gentine,  and  the  United  States.  Merino  skins  (Aus¬ 
tralians,  Californians)  are  unfit  for  garments. 

Suede  garments  are  virtually  all  of  sheepskin,  finished 
on  the  flesh  side.  The  hair  and  coarse  wool  types  yield 
the  finest  nap  as  well  as  the  finest  grain  surface,  and 
are  used  in  some  fine  coats.  Heavy  sheepskins  are  often 
split  into  two  layers  before  tanning.  The  grain  layer 
or  “skiver”  is  used  chiefly  to  line  leather  goods.  The 
flesh  layer  or  “flesher”  is  used  largely  in  leather  gar¬ 
ments,  and  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  suede 
unless  the  back  is  exposed.  It  has  a  slightly  coarser, 
looser  texture,  and  as  it  is  seldom  split  quite  evenly, 
it  has  thin  and  weak  spots  which  are  not  always  avoided 
in  cutting. 

Selection  of  Skins — Calfskin  is  the  most  expensive 
of  these  leathers,  goatskin  a  little  more  expensive  than 
horsehide,  which  is  usually  more  expensive  than  the 
ordinary  grades  of  sheepskins.  The  fine  hair  sheep¬ 
skins  range  in  price  almost  up  to  calfskins.  The  coarse 
vegetable  tanned  sheepskins  are  usually  cheaper  than 
the  chrome  tanned  or  glove  sheepskins. 

Vegetable  tanned  sheepskin  is  usally  finished  to  re¬ 
semble  horsehide.  with  a  soggy  feeling  and  oily  surface, 
and  is  sometimes  offered  as  horsehide.  It  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  difference  in  the  pattern  of  the  hair 
follicles  (those  of  horsehide  are  larger,  closer  and 
more  uniform).  It  is  also  sometimes  used  in  place  of 
the  lighter  and  softer  chrome  sheepskin  in  wind-break¬ 
ers  and  sport  clothing,  particularly  for  boys’  coats.  It 
can  be  easily  distinguished  by  weight  and  feeling;  the 
glove  leather  seems  fluffy  by  comparison.  The  hair 
types  of  sheepskins  can  be  distinguished  from  the  wool 
types  by  greater  closeness  and  uniformity  of  texture, 
brilliancy  and  fineness  of  grain  surface,  or  closeness  and 
lustre  of  nap.  Flesher  can  be  distinguished  from  suede 
often  only  by  the  back,  which  is  coarse  and  rough  with 
no  grain. 

Only  the  best  skins  are  suitable  for  garment  use,  but 
no  skin  is  perfect  and  no  two  skins  are  exactly  alike. 
Small  scars  which  do  not  weaken  the  leather  should  not 
be  regarded  as  defects,  but  as  marks  of  the  nature  of 
the  genuine  animal  product.  Cuts  and  similar  defects 
which  detract  from  the  strength  of  the  skin  should  not 
be  cut  into  garments.  Ribs,  the  coarse  welts  across  the 
surface  of  the  skin  which  are  caused  by  the  heavy  fleece 
of  the  Merino  breeds,  are  by  common  custom  con¬ 
sidered  acceptable  in  the  work  garment  but  not  in  the 
better  quality  sport  garment.  They  detract  from  the 
appearance  of  the  leather,  but  not  from  its  strength. 

Fastness  of  Colors 

Penetration — Deep  penetration  is  characteristic  of 
aniline  dyes  and  particularly  of  chrome  leather.  The 


better  the  penetration,  of  course,  the  less  the  discolora¬ 
tion  due  to  wear  or  abrasion. 

Fastness  to  Light — Leather  colors  except  black  are 
not  absolutely  light  fast.  Fast  colored  fabrics  are  usually 
dyed  at  temperatures  exceeding  the  boiling  point,  which 
would  destroy  leather.  Blues  are  the  most  fugitive  of 
leather  colors,  greens  next,  reds,  browns  and  grays 
relatively  fast.  Progress  in  the  development  of  fast 
leather  dyes  is  real,  but  slow. 

Fastness  to  Crocking — Grain  finished  garment 
leather  should  not  crock,  dry  or  wet.  It  should  be 
aniline  dyed  and  receive  no  surface  color.  If  it  is 
properly  tanned  no  surface  coating  will  adhere  to  it 
in  use,  as  it  should  be  more  pliable  and  elastic  than  any 
film  can  be  made.  The  color  should  not  run  when  wet 
through.  This  does  not  apply  to  jierspiration.  Some 
color  can  be  rubbed  off  suede  leather,  because  friction 
breaks  off  the  nap  fibres.  This  should  be  negligible 
except  in  high  or  deep  colors. 

Water  and  Wind  Resistance  —  Leather  garments 
should  be  as  shower-proof  as  cravenetted  fabrics.  Grain 
leather  should  throw  off  water  unless  subjected  to  a 
long  and  continuous  pelting.  It  will  wet  through  faster 
where  worked,  as  in  the  crease  of  the  elbow,  than  where 
smooth.  Suede  leather  will  throw  off  water  less  than 
grain  leather,  but  should  not  wet  through  faster  if  the 
grain  remains  on  the  under  side.  Flesher,  or  split  suede 
(used  in  women’s  light  fine  coats)  will  wet  through 
quickly.  Properly  tanned  leather  is  none  the  worse  for 
wetting.  Contrary  to  the  common  impression,  leather 
has  little  warmth  in  itself.  It  is,  however,  completely 
wind-proof,  the  softest  and  most  flexible  of  wind- 
proof  materials,  and  insures  the  complete  effect  of 
woolen  garments  under  it. 

Flexibility  and  Drape — A  piece  of  glove  leather  an 
inch  square  should  pull  out  to  nearly  1  Yz  inches  in  either 
direction  and  stay  there.  It  is  this  quality  that  enables  a 
(iYz  size  glove  to  fit  a  dozen  shapes  of  hands,  and  gives 
drape  to  a  leather  garment.  Vegetable  tannage  destroys 
this  quality ;  in  the  chrome  tannage  sheepskin  being  of 
loose  fibre  has  more  of  it  than  other  types  of  skins. 

Care  of  Leather  Garments — Leather  garments  when 
wet  should  be  allowed  to  dry  at  room  temperature,  pre¬ 
ferably  on  a  form  or  wood  hanger.  The  lustre  of  grain 
leather  may  be  restored  after  wetting  by  rubbing  with 
talcum  powder.  A  wire  brush,  such  as  is  used  on  suede 
shoes,  should  not  be  used  on  suede  garments  because 
the  leather  is  too  soft  to  resist  the  wire  bristles.  The 
wearer  who  wants  to  keep  a  garment  looking  new  should 
have  it  cleaned  before  it  gets  badly  soiled.  The  reason 
that  light  colored  gloves  seem  to  clean  better  than  dark 
is  because  less  dirt  sends  them  to  the  cleaner.  The 
fibres  of  leather  are  far  closer  together  than  those 
of  any  fabric,  and  when  dirt  once  gets  well  worked 
into  them  no  treatment  can  remove  it  all  without  remov¬ 
ing  some  of  the  necessary  grease  from  the  leather  and 
probably  some  of  the  color  as  well. 

Cleaning  and  Finishing 
Instruction  for  Drycleaner  of  Retail  Store 

Inspection  —  Inspiect  garments  to  determine  any 
faults  of  construction  and  kinds  of  trimmings,  especially 
the  collar  in  case  of  fur.  Test  the  dye  for  crocking 
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by  rubbing  a  white  fabric  over  a  small  moistened  area 
in  the  garment.  If  the  color  rubs  oflF  into  the  cloth, 
the  article  can  best  be  refreshed  by  cleaning  it  singly 
or  by  hand. 

Dry  Cleaning — Leather  articles  which  do  not  crock 
can  be  cleaned  together  in  a  washer.  Do  not  use  alco¬ 
hol  soap  in  the  solvent  on  soft  leathers.  If  the  color 
tests  fugitive,  clean  the  article  by  hand. 

Rinsing — Leather  garments  should  be  rinsed  in  a 
solvent  solution  which  contains  parowax — prepared  by 
dissolving  chipped  parowax  in  a  small  amount  of  heated 
solvent  and  adding  the  mixture  to  the  solvent  in  the 
porportion  of  three  ounces  of  paraffin  to  one  gallon  of 
the  solvent.  This  treatment  j)reserves  the  surface  of  the 
leather  and  insures  a  well-api)earing  garment  after  dry- 
cleaning. 

Extraction — Extract  colored  soft  leathers  singly  to 
avoid  the  offsetting  of  color  from  one  garment  to  an¬ 


other.  Articles  which  would  not  fade  nor  pick  up  color 
in  the  washer  may  be  ruined  by  extracting  together. 
The  solvent  has  a  tendency  to  cause  leather  dyes  to 
bleed,  and  the  pressure  of  one  garment  against  another 
in  the  extraction  operation  is  often  responsible  for 
crocked  colors,  and  stained  garments. 

Drying — Dry  the  garment  on  a  hanger  in  a  drying 
cabinet.  Avoid  heating  leather  garments  to  high  tem¬ 
peratures. 

Finishing — Creases  form  at  the  elbows  and  in  other 
parts  of  leather  coats  in  the  course  of  usual  wear,  and 
such  creased  areas  require  buffing  after  cleaning.  Use 
a  hand  buffer  made  of  cotton  flannel,  the  soft  nap  of 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  leather.  A  polishing 
operation  such  as  buffing  not  only  lessens  creases  but 
adds  tone  to  the  color  in  areas  where  it  appears  lighter 
in  shade.  .  Continuous  buffing  materially  darkens  the 
color. 


A  New  Book  on  Training 

•  Reviewed  by  Gladys  Chase  Gil.more 
Manager  of  the  Personnel  Group  and  Consultant  in 
Retail  Training  for  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

“Organized  Training  in  Business”,  by  Dr.  James  H.  Greene, 
Harper  &  Bros.  Publishers ;  $4.00. 

Dr.  JAMES  H.  GREENE’S  new  book  on  training 
will  be  gratefully  applauded  in  the  personnel  field 
where  such  books  are  all  too  few. 

In  bis  work  as  Director  of  the  Research  Bureau  for 
Retail  Training  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Dr. 
Greene  has,  in  addition  to  the  great  wealth  of  material 
contributed  by  the  Bureau,  a  rare  opportunity  for  direct 
contacts  with  many  stores.  These  provide  a  unique- re¬ 
source  for  comparative  data  on  training  and  he  has  used 
this  data  with  great  insight  and  understanding  of  per¬ 
sonnel  problems. 

His  experience  in  teaching  has  given  him  the  capacity 
for  clear  expression  and  facility  in  presentation  thus 
lending  a  scholarly  tone  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  book  is  written  for  executives  and  students  of 
business.  It  sets  out  to  show  management  how  a  train¬ 
ing  program  can  be  formulated,  carried  out  and  meas¬ 
ured. 

Mr.  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Vice  President  of  the  Stude- 
baker  Corp.  who  writes  the  foreword  says,  “No  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  in  a  business  enterprise  is  justifiable 
unless  it  assists  in  the  producing  of  profits.  Modern 
business  has  found  that  organized  training  is  a  paying 
proposition,  and  it  saves  money  to  salvage  and  develop 
personnel  rather  than  to  hire  and  fire  indiscriminately.” 

The  content  of  the  book  is  about  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  stores  and  industrial  organizations  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  its  subject  matter.  Its  chapter  headings  give 
an  idea  of  the  content. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  “Progjress  Report  of  Train¬ 
ing  Activities”  in  one  sales  department  at  Filene’s  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  training  departments. 

Training  directors  will  be  particularly  interested  in 
the  sample  of  a  detailed  six  months  training,  program 


from  a  Pittsburgh  store,  in  the  aims  of  training  set 
forth  in  tabular  form  under  “Determining  training 
needs”,  in  the  analysis  of  difficulties  in  getting  execu¬ 
tives  interested  in  assuming  their  training  responsibili¬ 
ties,  and  in  many  other  definite  and  exceedingly  helpful 
suggestions  for  the  solution  of  training  problems. 

Dr.  Greene’s  recommendations  as  to  layout  and 
equipment  will  find  a  warm  response  from  every  train¬ 
ing  department  that  endures  the  handicap  of  being  a 
sort  ot  step-child  and  getting  along  with  other  people’s 
“cast  offs”  and  living  m  an  out  of  the  way,  back  alley 
sort  of  place  instead  of  being  able  to  create  the  right 
impression  by  proper  surroundings. 

All  thru  the  book  there  is  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
training  is  today  an  important  function  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Every  executive  whether  he  directs  one  individ¬ 
ual  or  twenty  has  training  responsibilities.  The  major 
responsibility  of  the  training  department,  says  Dr. 
Greene,  and  rightly,  “is  no  longer  merely  to  initiate 
workers  into  the  mysteries  of  business  but  to  train 
executives  to  train  workers” 

The  book  is  full  of  meat.  All  store  managers  will 
want  to  read  it.  Training  directors  cannot  afford  to 
miss  it. 


A  Shopkeeper’s  Vision  of  Beauty 

In  the  final  analysis  beauty  is  the  greatest  objective 
in  the  world.  But  we  cannot  teach  spiritual  truths 
effectively  to  a  starving  people.  One  great  way  to  make 
more  beauty  in  this  world  is  to  make  the  obtaining  of 
a  living — the  obtaining  of  the  necessary  food,  clothing 
and  shelter,  and  the  necessary  minimum  of  luxuries — 
so  mechanical  and  so  little  time-consuming  that  we  shall 
have  time  for  avocations — have  time  to  work  and  search 
for  better  things — to  search  for  beauty.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  saving  of  waste,  by  more  economic 
justice,  by  invention  and  better  organization  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution,  by  better  training  of  workers 
and  leaders.  “Contributions  of  Research  to  Business”, 
an  address  by  Edward  A.  Filene,  President,  Wm.  Fi¬ 
lene’s  Sons  Company. 
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The  Public  Takes  A  Look  At  Comparative  Prices 

Price  Advertising  Most  Important — Comparison  Price  Statements  of  No 
Value — Is  Opinion  of  Boston  Consumers  Expressed  in  a  Recent  Survey 
By  Edward  L.  Greene,  General  Manager,  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
Summary  of  An  Address  at  Merchandise  Managers’  Convention,  July,  1928 


Reduced  merchandise  is  evidence  of  faulty  judg¬ 
ment  or  careless  merchandising  practices.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  the  cause  for  markdowns,  but  in  the  main 
markdowns  represent  mistakes.  On  this  basis,  a  casual 
glance  at  some  retail  advertising  clearly  indicates  re¬ 
tailers  who  major  in  mistakes,  unfortunate  merchandise, 
or  bad  practices  in  retailing,  and  usually  carry  their 
errors  into  the  advertising  columns.  It  is  overplayed. 
Claimed  reductions  lack  consumer  conviction.  Exagger¬ 
ation  plays  too  big  a  part. 

A  recent  survey  of  consumer  opinion  of  price  com¬ 
parison  advertising,  made  by  the  Boston  Better  Business 
Bureau  developed  a  summary  of  advertising  features  in 
their  order  of  consumer  interest,  under  the  headings — 
price,  news,  suggestions  for  use,  style  and  comparative 
price  statements.  Price  was  voted  the  most  important 
feature,  and  price  comparison  statements  the  least. 

Whether  the  public  at  large  would  decide  that  price 
comparison  advertising  is  least  important  of  advertising 
features,  we  are  unable  to  determine.  We  do  know, 
though,  that  price  comparison  advertising  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  indicted  by  a  substantial  buying  group  in  metro¬ 
politan  Boston. 

A  comparison  of  Boston  retail  advertising  with  that 
of  any  other  city  would  clearly  show  that  it  ranks  with 
the  cleanest  advertising  used  in  any  city  of  the  country. 
This  fact  makes  the  results  of  the  Boston  Bureau  survey 
all  the  more  significant. 

The  reason  price  comparison  statements  rank  last  in 
public  interest  in  the  Boston  survey  is  amply  portrayed 
in  the  expressions  of  those  who  answered  the  question¬ 
naire.  It  can  be  summed  up,  however,  in  the  simple 
statement  that  the  public  does  not  believe  them. 

This  lack  of  belief  is  the  result  of  experience.  The 
lack  of  public  confidence  is  widespread.  That  price  com¬ 
parison  advertising  is  untrustworthy  is  public  knowl¬ 
edge.  When  you  recall  that  price,  itself,  is  the  most 
important  feature  of  advertising,  you  have  some  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  depth  of  the  fall  from  grace  that  price  com¬ 
parison  statements  have  taken  in  public  opinion.  Of 
course,  there  is  only  one  answer  to  this  situation — the 
public  knotvs  it  has  been  deceived  through  their  use. 
It  must  also  be  obvious  to  you  that  this  public  knowl¬ 
edge  is  an  added  expense  to  your  business. 

The  public’s  knowledge  of  business  is  very  limited. 
The  average  consumer  would  find  it  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  small  net  profit  to  the  retailer  from  each  dollar 
spent  in  retail  stores.  Price  comparison  advertising 
statements,  of  course,  do  not  tend  to  reduce  this  ig¬ 
norance.  It  would  seem  from  the  Boston  survey  that 
they  had  the  opposite  effect. 

The  average  citizen  does  not  believe  that  the  retailer 
sells  at  a  loss  no  matter  what  the  selling  price  may  be. 


In  fact,  I  recall  a  statement  made  to  me  by  a  man 
occupying  a  substantial  position,  which  astounded  me 
at  the  time  he  made  it.  He  said  “You  cannot  make  me 
believe  that  retailers  sell  anything  at  a  loss  to  them¬ 
selves”.  I  answered  by  saying  that  he  could  get  the 
best  job  in  town  if  he  could  show  any  big  retailer  how 
all  his  merchandise  could  be  sold  at  a  profit.  It  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  public  believes  you  are  taking 
a  profit  on  everything  you  sell. 

One  of  our  local  Bureau  managers  interviewed  a 
group  of  retailers  to  learn  their  opinions  of  the  com¬ 
parative  prices  used  by  their  competitors.  The  combined 
opinion  was  that  the  retailers  did  not  believe  the  price 
reduction  claims  of  their  competitors.  This  may  be 
charged  to  knowledge  or  prejudice,  or  a  little  of  both, 
but  it  does  support  the  justification  of  the  consumer 
conclusion  reported  in  the  Boston  Bureau  survey. 

The  public  lack  of  belief  in  price  reductions  is  pro¬ 
gressively  increased  as  claimed  reductions  are  increased 
and  with  the  frequency  of  their  use. 

The  public  realization  of  the  evils  of  inaccurate  com¬ 
parative  price  statements  is  crystallized  in  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  one  state  law  and  two  city  ordinances  dealing 
with  the  subject.  We  have  a  great  public  interest  in  the 
price  of  merchandise  and  a  justifiable  suspicion  of  price 
comparisons. 

How  shall  we  rectify  this  condition? 

As  the  Better  Business  Bureau  views  the  subject, 
price  comparison  statements  provide  a  means  to  publicly 
describe  price  reductions  and,  as  it  is  possible  to  use 
them  accurately,  the  Bureau  cannot  condemn  them  or 
recommend  against  their  use  if  accurately  used.  Our 
problem  consists  of  offering  and  maintaining  standards 
of  practice  for  advertisers  who  use  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Any  set  of  standards  will  be  handicapped  if  mer¬ 
chants  will  not  constantly  remove  the  cause  for  re¬ 
ductions.  This  problem  has  to  be  worked  from  both 
ends, — the  buying,  receiving  and  general  merchandising 
practices  at  one  end,  and  a  standard  practice  to  identify 
price  reductions  in  advertising  on  the  other. 

Our  recommendations  should  follow  merchandising 
practices  as  they  relate  to  price  reductions.  By  the 
adoption  of  this  method  we  could  use  actually  descrip¬ 
tive  terms  as  they  related  to  merchandising  and  by 
standardizing  their  use,  a  better  public  understanding 
of  how  price  comparison  statements  should  be  judged 
could  be  obtained.  By  the  same  process,  a  common  un¬ 
derstanding  of  terminology  and  its  use  is  provided  for 
the  advertisers,  as  a  basis  for  a  common  understanding 
between  advertiser  and  consumer  on  the  use  of  price 
comparison  advertising. 

We  believe  the  recommendations  that  we  have  de¬ 
veloped,  and  which  follow  merchandising  practices,  are 
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sound.  They  originated  with  the  Boston  Better  Business 
Bureau  and  have  been  approved  by  tlje  directors  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goixls  Association. 

Examples  of  Questionable  Statements 

Here  is  an  advertisement  which  states  “Frocks  in 
Great  July  Clearance,  Values  $39.75 — Now  $18.75”.  I 
have  not  seen  the  merchandise  thus  advertised  but  I 
am  positive  that  a  shopper  can  go  out  and  buy  mer¬ 
chandise  selling  at  $18.75  in  competitive  stores  that  will 
very  closely  approximate,  if  not  equal,  the  quality  of 
this  merchandise.  Any  consumer  who  would  believe 
this  advertisement  but  who  would  take  the  precaution 
to  shop  competitive  stores,  can  very  properly  ask,  why 
are  these  frocks  offered  “as  values  of  $39.75?”  Value 
is  determined  by  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  and 
inasmuch  as  similar  merchandise  described  in  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  can  be  purchased  at  the  selling  price  offered 
in  the  advertisement,  to  claim  that  this  merchandise  is 
of  greater  value  than  the  selling  price  is  a  misstatement 
of  fact. 

How  About  Tbis  Old  Phrase  “Up  To” 

Another  advertisement  states  “High  Type  Dresses, 
$28,  Formerly  Up  To  $45.”  The  question  might  be 
asked,  when  were  they  $45  and  how  much  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  thus  offered  actually  was  priced  at  $45.  No 
doubt,  a  great  part  of  the  merchandise  was  formerly 
priced  at  less  than  $45  and  that  only  a  few  garments 
actually  represent  the  former  price  of  $45. 

To  include  in  a  markdown  sale,  merchandise  that 
formerly  sold  at  a  range  of  prices  but  offered  for  sale 
at  one  price,  as,  for  instance,  dresses  up  to  $65,  now 
$39.50,  using  the  words  “up  to”  to  hide  lower  priced 
merchandise  is  deceptive.  The  use  of  “up  to”  is  ambig¬ 
uous  and  frequently  results  in  public  dissatisfaction. 
Such  an  expression  does  not  identify  the  actual  mer¬ 
chandising  practice  of  reducing  merchandise. 

Unless  the  use  of  “formerly”  is  standardized  to  mean 
the  price  immediately  preceeding  the  sale  price,  it  lacks 
clarity  and  effectiveness. 

State  Why 

It  is  essential  to  state  why  reductions  are  used.  Clari¬ 
fication  on  this  point  would  do  much  to  inspire  public 
confidence  in  the  authenticity  of  the  reductions. 

Another  important  feature  is  that  the  advertiser’s 
price  comparisons  should  be  confined  to  his  own  mer¬ 
chandise,  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  merchant 
to  know  the  sale  prices  of  all  competitors.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  when  you  recall  that  advertising  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  advance  of  the  actual  offering  and  that  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  pretends  to  know  what  his  competitor  is 
going  to  do  is  making  a  future  prediction  which  at  the 
best  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  guess. 

There  is  a  desirable  tendency  on  the  part  of  most 
merchants  to  give  their  advertising  individual  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics,  but  when  price  comparisons  are 
used,  merchants  are  actually  quoting  market  conditions 
in  the  merchandise  field,  so  for  clarity  and  accuracy, 
standard  terms  should  be  used.  A  uniform  system  of 
descriptive  terms  conforming  to  merchandising  practice 
.  in  price  reductions  would  shortly  become  common 
knowledge  and  reduce  descriptive  price  comparisons 
now  used. 


Merchants  should  try  to  familiarize  their  customers 
with  the  recommendations  by  frequently  quoting  them 
in  their  advertising. 

Recommendations  of  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  Regarding  Use  of  Comparative  Prices 

The  recommendations  of  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  regarding  the  use  of  comparative  prices  are 
based  on  a  theory  that  merchandise,  for  this  purpose, 
is  classified  into  three  groups : 

1.  Permanent  Markdowns. 

2.  Temporary  Reductions. 

3.  Special  Purchases. 

Markdowns 

1.  When  any  previous  price  is  used  on  marked  down  . 
merchandise  the  last  previous  price  at  which  the 
merchandise  was  marked  should  be  used. 

If  the  merchandise  has  been  marked  down  more 
than  once  the  extra  markdown  prices,  if  desired, 
may  be  included,  but  the  last  price  at  which  the 
merchandise  was  marked  should  always  be  used, 
e.  g.,  “Originally  $25,  Formerly  $20,  Now  $15.” 

(a)  “Former  price”  or  “Formerly”  shall  refer  to 
the  last  price  in  effect  immediately  before  the  sale. 

(b)  “Originally”  and  “Original  price”  shall  mean 
the  first  price  at  which  the  merchandise  was  marked 
in  the  advertiser’s  store  during  the  current  season. 

Temporary  Reduction 

(a)  "Our  regular  price”,  or  “Regularly”,  shall  refer 
to  the  price  at  which  the  merchandise  sells  reg¬ 
ularly  in  the  advertiser’s  store  previous  to  the 
sale,  and  the  price  to  which  the  merchandise 
reverts  following  the  sale. 

(b)  The  Bureau  is  of  the  opinion  that  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  advertising  will  increase  if  advertisers 
clearly  show  that  the  use  of  comparative  prices 
is  confined  to  conditions  in  their  own  store,  e.g., 

“Our  regular  price”. 

Special  Purchases 

Merchandise  purchased  at  a  special  price  concession 
and  offered  to  the  public  as  a  price  concession  should  be 
described  as  “Special  Price”  or  “Special  Purchase  at 
Price  Concession”.  If  a  price  comparison  is  used,  the 
term  “Usually”  or  “Usual  grade”  should  be  used  to 
describe  the  comparative  price,  e.g.,  “Usually  $5.00, 

Now  $4.50.”  In  fairness  to  the  public,  the  compara¬ 
tive  price  used  should  be  based  on  the  price  similar 
merchandise  is  selling  for  in  two  or  more  local  stores. 

This  term  should  not  be  applied  to  merchandise  reg¬ 
ularly  carried  in  stock. 

When  merchandise  is  purchased  and  sold  at  a  price 
lower  than  similar  merchandise  which  has  been  selling 
in  your  store,  it  is  permissable  to  refer  to  the  com¬ 
parative  price  as  follows:  “Similar  merchandise  has 
sold  in  our  store  at — ”. 

Eliminate  the  Cause 

This  is  not  any  cure-all.  There  is  no  cure-all  to  price 
comparison  advertising  as  I  see  it,  other  than  this:  An 
agreement  to  use  accurate  price  comparisons  and  an 
agreement  to  use  accurate  terminology  in  describing  it. 
That  is  about  as  far  as  you  can  go  in  any  recommenda¬ 
tions  dealing  with  this  subject.  The  cause  for  price 
comparisons  is  your  job.  We  don’t  undertake  to  help 
you  to  solve  that,  but  we  do  believe  that  we  have  given 
you  a  program  which  if  you  will  accept  will  clarify 
much  of  the  deceptive  advertising  that  is  now  used  in 
retail  channels. 
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Education  in  Sewing  a  Necessity 

How  the  Department  Store  Can  Cooperate 
With  Schools  in  Textiles  and  Clothing 

By  Hubert  M.  Greist,  Director,  Bureau  of  Costume  Art,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


CLOSE  cooperation  between  commercial  organiza¬ 
tions  on  the  one  hand  and  educational  and  art  in¬ 
stitutions  on  the  other  is  comparatively  new.  Art 
has  ever  been  suspidous  of  trade  though  trade  has  ever 
been  the  patron  of  Art. 

.Of  course  there  will  always  be  a  need  for  some 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  educational  institution  and 
for  some  restraint  and  altruism  on  the  part  of  the  store 
in  order  that  such  cooperation  may  be  satisfactory  to 
both  sides.  But  that  it  is  beneficial  to  both  parties  and 
to  the  community  at  large  is  already  well  proven. 

The  modern  department  store  has  been  called  one  of 
the  greatest  of  our  educational  forces  and  is  often  the 
best  museum  of  the  arts  that  the  community  affords. 
It  is  therefore  quite  logical  that  we  ask  ourselves  the 
question,  “How  can  the  department  store  assist  the 
teachers  of  textiles  and  clothing  in  their  important 
work  in  the  schools?  That  the  subject  is  an  important 
one  is  evident  when  we  realize  that  the  repair  and 
alteration  of  clothing,  the  making  of  it  and  even  ade¬ 
quate  appreciation  of  it  calls  for  knowledge  of  and  skill 
in  sewing  and  dressmaking  processes. 

Before  we  attempt  to  answer  this  question  let  us 
analyze  the  evolution  and  present  status  of  sewing  edu¬ 
cation  in  our  home  and  schools. 

Prior  to  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  sewing  was 
exclusively  taught  in  the  home.  Much  of  the  clothing 
was  made  there  and  this  teaching  was  a  by-product  of 
clothes  making.  The  daughter  of  the  family  took  her 
instruction  in  sewing  as  a  matter  of  course  and  her 
mother  considered  it  an  important  duty  to  look  out  for 
this  end  of  the  girl’s  education  from  the  time  she  was 
four  or  five  up  to  and  after  her  wedding  day. 

About  that  time,  the  public  schools  introduced  sewing 
instruction  into  the  curriculum.  As  a  result  many 
mothers  either  partially  or  entirely  discontinued  this 
phase  of  their  educational  function.  This  was  natural 
since  we  are  always  inclined  to  believe  that  the  school 
can  teach  all  things  better  than  they  can  be  taught  at 
home. 

But  what  has  followed  this  unintentional  shift  of 
responsibility?  Is  the  job  as  well  done  now  as  it  was 
then? 

Whether  or  not  it  was  then  foreseen  the  fact  is  that 
in  most  schools  the  multiplicity  of  other  interests  and 
the  competition  of  other  subjects  have  limited  sewing 
instruction  to  about  one  hour  per  week  of  class  in¬ 
struction  in  the  elementary  schools.  Furthermore,  in 
most  cases  there  is  usually  no  provision  for  practice 
or  systematic  home  work  between  those  weekly  classes 
and  in  many  cases  there  are  no  examinations  to  be 
passed  as  a  condition  for  promotion  from  grade  to 
grade  as  in  other  subjects.  Of  course  in  the  case  of 


those  girls  who  go  to  vocational  high  schools  or  select 
sewing  in  the  high  schools  it  is  quite  different  but  these 
constitute  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of 
students  in  our  schools. 

These  conditions  are  in  no  sense  the  fault  of  either 
the  sewing  teacher  or  those  who  direct  the  schools  as 
employes  of  the  community.  This  fact  should  be  em¬ 
phasized.  Most  sewing  teachers  deplore  the  lack  of 
public  appreciation  of  sewing  instruction.  And  yet  the 
result  is  that  the  average  girl  of  today  is  acquiring  very 
little  skill  or  ivorking  knott’ledge  of  serving  and  dress- 
nuikng  processes  with  which  to  face  her  mature  years 
and  her  family  responsibilities. 

Average  Girl 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  piece  goods  de¬ 
partments  are  complaining  that  the  younger  generation 
does  not  show  a  proj^er  appreciation  of  the  really 
wonderful  i)ro(lucts  of  our  American  and  European 
looms. 

That  automobiles  and  jazz  are  not  wholly  to  blame 
for  this  lack  of  knowledge  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
many  girls  who  do  acquire  real  sewing  skill  with  the 
help  of  good  teachers  and  far-seeing  mothers,  make 
their  owm  dresses  at  very  w’orthwhile  savings  and  enjoy 
doing  so. 

How  do  modern  mothers  feel  about  this?  A  survey 
was  recently  conducted,  one  of  the  purposes  of  which 
was  to  determine  whether  mothers  of  today  really  want 
their  daughters  to  be  skillful  at  sewing  and  dressmaking. 
In  answer  to  a  direct  question  to  the  above  effect  over 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  mothers  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  That  this  will  always  be  the  attitude  of  mothers 
is  evident  when  we  consider  that  the  repair  and  altera¬ 
tion  of  clothing,  to  say  nothing  of  its  construction  will 
ahvays  require  sewing  skill  and  a  knowledge  of  dress¬ 
making  processes.  .After  all,  the  overwhelming  percent¬ 
age  of  our  homes  are  occupied  by  families  with  small 
incomes.  The  average  wage  in  America  is  $4.00  per 
day  and  it  is  from  the  masses  that  the  department  store 
draws  most  of  its  trade. 

But  the  overwhelming  majority  of  mothers  also 
answer  “Yes”  to  the  question  “Is  your  daughter  learning 
sewing  and  dressmaking?” 

That  parents  are  thus  unconsciously  expecting  too 
much  of  the  schools  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  who 
will  consider  how  little  any  child  can  learn  of  any  sub¬ 
ject  requiring  manipulative  skill,  piano  playing  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  one  hour  of  class  instruction  per  week  and 
with  no  systematic  practice  or  home  work  in  addition. 

The  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and 
other  authorities  agree  that  home  projects  and  home' 
practice  are  essential  if  satisfactory  progress  in  sewing 
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skill  is  to  be  attained  with  only  one  hour  of  instruction  are  duly  appreciative  of  such  cooperation  as  a  store  may 
per  week.  But  parents  also  need  to  be  made  aware  of  give  in  this  direction  and  many  of  the  girls  themselves 
this  fact.  In  fact  they  must  be  made  to  understand  become  good  customers  before  they  are  hardly  out  of 
this  and  their  cooperation  must  be  secured  if  sewing  the  schools. 

is  to  survive  in  this  country.  It  is  therefore  good  institutional  publicity  for  the 

In  the  light  of  all  of  the  above  facts  is  it  not  high  store  to  seek  means  of  cooperating  with  the  teachers  of 
time  that  all  forces  interested  in  sewing  as  an  art  store  with  the  teachers  of  sewing  and  textiles  and  such 
and  as  an  essential  of  good  homemaking  do  everything  cooperation  is  taking  more  and  more  tangible  shape, 
possible  to  interest  mothers  in  having  their  daughters  For  example  the  Bureau  of  Costume  Art  of  the  Na- 


Members  of  the  Five  Setoing  Teams  of  the  Senior  High  Schools  of  Newark,  New  Jersey  competing  in  a 

sewing  meet  at  L.  Bamberger  and  Company 


do  a  reasonable  amount  of  sewing  at  home  as  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  school  instruction? 

Role  of  Department  Store 

In  seeking  for  solutions  to  this  problem  let  us  ask 
ourselves  the  question,  “How  can  the  department  store 
assist  in  this?”  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  work  the 
individual  store  will  be  limited  to  an  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  commensurate  with  its  current  sale 
of  yard  goods  and  other  sewing  supplies. 

Development  and  promotion  of  such  sales  as  the  store 
may  hope  to  make  to  school  girls  when  they  become 
homemakers  from  two  to  ten  years  hence  is  a  long  dated 
enterprise  calling  for  a  good  deal  of  faith  and  public 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  store  owner.  But  fortunately, 
vision,  faith  and  a  sense  of  public  service  are  not  un¬ 
common  characteristics  of  business  men,  some  of  our 
modern  novelists  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  And 
furthermore  the  parents  and  teachers  of  school  girls 


tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  recently  pro¬ 
duced  at  considerable  expense  a  new  and  very  practical 
means  of  interesting  and  encouraging  the  students  of 
sewing  as  well  as  their  teachers  while  at  the  same  time 
drawing  public  attention  to  the  good  work  being  done 
in  this  held. 

This  takes  the  form  of  a  little  book  of  sewing  con¬ 
tests  called,  “Sewing  Events  for  Competitive  Use.” 
The  book  also  contains  complete  instructions  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  events.  The  word  “events”  is  here  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  a  track  or  held 
event  as  part  of  an  athletic  meet.  To  carry  the  simile 
still  further  this  book  contains  seventeen  events  all 
the  way  from  a  hfty  yard  dash  for  girls  in  the  hfth 
grade  to  a  marathon  for  young  women.  After  all  why 
not  keen  competition  in  sewing  as  well  as  in  art,  or 
music  or  debating.  There  are  eighteen  of  these  events 
with  complete  instructions  for  conducting  them. 
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The  illustration  shows  approximately  fifty  girls 
gathered  in  a  department  store  for  competition  in  these 
sewing  events.  They  are  the  members  of  sewing  teams 
representing  the  five  senior  high  schools  in  a  large  city. 
Half  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  “hand  sewing  events”. 
The  other  half  who  are  sitting  at  sewing  machines,  are 
taking  part  in  the  “machine  sewing  events”  or  in  those 
which  call  for  both  hand  and  machine  sewing. 

Ten  of  the  girls  or  two  from  each  school  are  com¬ 
peting  in  the  “marathon”  event  of  the  afternoon  which 
consists  of  the  making  of  a  complete  dress.  Unlike 
the  usual  marathon  the  girls  in  a  sewing  marathon  take 
a  five  minute  rest  every  half  hour.  A  total  of  seventeen 
events  were  “run  off”  between  these  teams  in  the  course 


The  Sewing  Team  of  the  Barringer  High  School, 
Newark,  which  won  the  meet. 


of  the  afternoon.  Most  of  them  are  tests  of  sewing 
skill  each  requiring  but  a  few  minutes.  Interest  and 
enthusiasm  are  therefore  sustained. 

The  second  illustration  shows  the  team  which  won 
the  contest.  The  faces  of  the  girls  betray  their  satis¬ 
faction  at  having  won  for  their  school  the  right  to  be 
called  the  “champion  sewing  team”  of  their  city. 

The  time  of  the  leading  competitors  is  kept  for  each 
event.  In  determining  the  winners,  credit  is  given  for 
workmanship  and  speed  on  the  basis  of  70%  for  the 
former  and  30%  for  the  latter.  This  is  an  example  of 
the  way  this  works  out.  The  girl  who  won  first  place 
in  the  “marathon”  made  her  dress  in  two  hours  and 
sixteen  minutes  and  finished  third  in  point  of  time  but 
her  greatly  superior  workmanship  won  her  the  prize. 

It  is  significant  that  the  five  teachers  of  sewing  in 
these  schools  were  most  enthusiastic  both  before  and 
after  this  “meet”.  They  reported  that  such  a  contest 
helps  them  to  lift  their  subject  into  public  notice  thus 
giving  it  its  due  importance  and  bringing  to  it  the  home 
cooperation  which  it  merits. 


From  the  time  this  competition  was  announced  the 
girls  showed  a  new  interest  in  their  sewing  classes  and 
entered  enthusiastically  into  competition  with  each  other 
in  order  that  they  might  win  places  on  their  respective 
school  teams. 

The  result  of  such  healthy  rivalry  is  that  public  ac¬ 
claim  is  accorded  the  girls  who  excel  in  sewing  just 
as  it  is  accorded  the  girl  who  plays  the  best  game  of 
tennis  or  basket  ball  or  who  sings  or  debates  well. 
The  local  newspapers  were  glad  to  publish  pictures  of 
the  winners  in  their  Sunday  rotogravure  sections. 

Sewing  Events  Successful 

The  management  of  the  store  was  also  well  pleased 
with  the  “meet”  and  is  planning  more  of  them. 

This  first  contest  was  held  in  late  June  of  this  year 
and  preparations  are  already  being  made  for  further 
“meets”  in  this  same  city  as  well  as  in  others  nearby. 
Intercity  “meets”  and  even  a  national  one  are  also 
contemplated. 

The  cost  of  conducting  such  a  meet  is  comparatively 
small  because  the  events  are  so  carefully  planned  that 
a  minimum  amount  of  materials  is  required. 

In  one  of  the  largest  cities  one  of  the  stores  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  desire  to  finance  its  city’s  “sewing  meet” 
alone  or  to  cooperate  with  other  stores  in  so  doing. 
Although  the  cases  may  be  rare  where  one  store  can 
afford  to  finance  the  sewing  meet  of  its  city  single- 
handed,  it  is  believed  that  few  stores  having  yard  goods 
departments  will  refuse  to  do  their  share. 

On  account  of  the  almost  universal  appeal  of  sewing 
as  a  creative  art  and  an  essential  skill  women’s  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  the  Parent  Teachers  Associations 
women’s  clubs  and  even  men’s  service  dubs  can  be 
depended  upon  for  assistance  either  in  the  form  of 
volunteers  to  act  as  timers  and  judges  or  for  financial 
aid  in  purchasing  the  small  amount  of  materials  re¬ 
quired. 

The  above  is  only  one  of  several  ways  in  which  the 
department  store  can  cooperate  with  teachers  of  sewing 
in  making  their  work  more  effective. 

As  stated  above  the  store  is  a  museum  of  fabrics  as 
of  other  objects  of  merchandise  and  of  art.  The  depart¬ 
ment  stores  can  often  thus  cooperate  with  the  teacher 
of  sewing  by  making  it  possible  for  her  to  bring 
her  classes  to  the  store  to  study  both  American  and 
European  fabrics  and  accessories.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  talks  may  be  given  by  a  buyer  or  by  the  store’s 
stylist.  The  student  thus  learns  to  know  to  appreciate, 
and  to  use  correctly  that  which  is  good  in  quality,  tex¬ 
ture,  color  and  design. 

Every  home  economics  teacher  knows  that  most  girls 
do  not  fully  appreciate  their  need  for  sewing  and  dress¬ 
making  skill  and  knowledge  until  after  they  have  finish¬ 
ed  school.  Some  department  stores  are  offering  their 
piece  goods  customers  instruction  and  advice  in  matters 
of  fabrics,  fashions,  colors  and  dressmaking  processes. 
This  ranges  from  a  word  or  two  of  advice  to  complete 
courses  of  lessons  in  these  subjects.  Of  course  this 
service  of  inspiration  and  education  would  be  called 
supplementing  the  schools  rather  than  cooperating  with 
them.  Some  stores  are  giving  fashion  shows  and  illus¬ 
trated  lectures  at  the  schools.  Ways  to  cooperate 
(Continued  on  page  565) 
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Floor  Managers — Attention  ; 

Seventy-seven  Things  for  the  Floor 
Manager  to  Do  —  and  How 

A  Manual  Compiled  by  a  Member  Store  of  Moderate  Volume 
Contributed  by  Store  Managers’  Division 


The  purpose  of  this  Manual  is  to  outline  briefly 
what  the  company  expects  of  floor  managers,  in¬ 
cluding  our  general  policies,  procedure,  and  specific 
duties  governing  the  activities  of  such  co-workers. 
Floor  managers  are  direct  representatives  of  the  man¬ 
agement  in  their  respective  sections.  They  report  to 
the  director  of  ])ersonnel,  and  represent  the  latter  in 
all  matters  for  which  he  is  responsible. 

Routine  Duties 

1.  Report  in  your  section  not  later  than  8:30  A.  M. 
except  when  on  duty  at  the  co-workers  entrance; 
then  report  not  later  than  8 :00  A.  M. 

2.  Attend  to — 

Ventilation 
Heat 
Light 

3.  See  that — 

Department  is  clean 
Tables  uncovered 
Displays  out 

4.  Collect  all  time  sheets  promptly  at  8 :55.  All  people 
who  report  after  this  time  will  be  considered  late 
and  must  report  to  the  personnel  office  for  a  late 
pass. 

5.  Send  attendance  report  to  the  personnel  office  not 
later  than  9:30  in  the  morning  and  3:30  in  the 
afternoon. 

6.  Take  up  absences  with  department  manager  and 
notify  the  personnel  office  if  it  is  necessary  to  fill 
these  vacancies. 

7.  See  that  all  salespeople  conform  with  dress  regu¬ 
lations. 

8.  Look  through  the  department  for  partly  used  sales- 
books.  If  there  are  any,  see  that  they  are  com¬ 
pleted  before  new  books  are  started. 

9.  Look  for  all  salesbook  covers  that  are  not  in  use 
and  see  that  they  are  sent  to  the  supply  department. 

10.  Be  sure  that  adequate  (but  not  wasteful)  supply 
requisitions  are  turned  in  nightly  with  the  daily 
sales  reports.  Only  in  rare  instances  should  it  be 
necessary  for  supply  requisitions  to  be  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  day. 

11.  Ask  your  salespeople  about  the  advertisements  of 
the  day  to  be  sure  that  they  are  familiar  with  the 
merchandise  advertised  throughout  the  store. 

12.  The  luncheon  period  is  from  10:45  until  2:30. 
Each  employe  is  allowed  one  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes  for  lunch.  Work  with  the  buyers  and  be 
sure  that  the  section  will  have  sufficient  help 
through  this  period.  Check  and  be  sure  that  your 
people  get  out  to  lunch  on  time. 


13.  See  that  salespeople  make  out  a  Call  For  slip  each 
time  they  are  not  able  to  supply  the  merchandise 
the  customer  calls  for.  These  slips  are  to  be  sent 
down  the  tube  immediately. 

14.  Send  employes  who  wish  to  leave  the  building 
during  the  day,  for  personal  reasons,  to  the  per¬ 
sonnel  office  for  a  pass. 

15.  See  that  co-workers  use  the  rear  door  only. 

16.  Issue  shopping  passes. 

Be  sure  that  employes’  absence  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  service  to  the  public. 

Be  sure  that  the  pass  is  returned  to  you. 
Check  length  of  time  employe  has  been  away 
from  department. 

If  you  feel  that  it  has  been  too  long,  speak 
to  him.  If  the  offense  is  repeated,  refer  the 
matter  to  the  i)ersonnel  office. 

Turn  shopping  jjasses  in  to  the  personnel 
office  every  morning. 

17.  In  case  of  an  unexpected  rush,  shift  people  within 
your  own  sections  if  possible.  If  this  is  not  possi¬ 
ble,  call  the  personnel  office. 

18.  Report  any  broken  fixtures  to  the  building  super¬ 
intendent. 

19.  See  that  signs  not  in  use  are  sent  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 

20.  See  that  all  fixtures  not  in  actual  use  are  out  of 
sight. 

21.  See  that  people  sign  when  leaving  their  department 
for  any  reason  other  than  scheduled  business. 

22.  Maintain  the  proper  discipline  by  setting  the 
proper  example  yourself. 

23.  If  a  customer  is  seen  taking  merchandise,  have 
the  detective  called.  Watch  the  customer  until 
the  detective  arrives. 

24.  Keep  business  active  until  actual  closing  time. 

See  that  salespeople  give  attention  to  all  late 
customers. 

See  that  no  displays  are  taken  down  or  covers 
visible  until  the  ringing  of  the  bell. 

See  that  all  merchandise  is  properly  arranged 
and  covered  before  the  salespeople  leave  the 
department. 

25.  See  that  the  Table  Reports  are  handed  in  on  all 
Thrift  Tables. 

26.  Attend  to  closing  the  department  for  the  night. 

See  that  all  windows  are  closed. 

Check  and  be  sure  that  all  send  packages  have 
been  sent  to  the  delivery. 

Be  the  last  to  leave  the  department. 
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27.  Have  all  employes  who  wish  to  work  after  six 
thirty  or  come  in  before  8:30  report  to  the  per¬ 
sonnel  office  for  a  pass. 

28.  Fill  out  an  accident  report  on  all  accidents,  either 
to  a  co-worker  or  customer,  no  matter  how  trivial. 

Contacts  With  the  Customer 

29.  See  that  all  customers  are  waited  on  promptly, 
courteously  and  efficiently. 

30.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  location  of  all  mer¬ 
chandise  and  hold  yourself  responsible  for  giving 
correct  and  specific  directions  to  all  customers. 

31.  In  cases  of  delayed  change  or  charges  communicate 
with  or  go  to  the  tube  room  and  speed  up  the 
service  for  the  customers. 

32.  Turn  in  a  weekly  report  on  the  number  and  con¬ 
dition  of  carriers  in  all  departments. 

33.  When  possible,  handle  all  adjustments  as  outlined 
below: 

If  the  merchandise  is  not  satisfactory,  and  you 
feel  such  action  is  justifiable,  suggest  to  the 
customer  that  we  will  be  glad  to  exchange  it. 
Similarly,  if  the  customer  does  not  wish  an 
exchange,  make  out  a  credit  or  refund. 

On  second  floor  settle  all  adjustments,  con¬ 
sulting  with  the  buyer  when  in  doubt. 

On  all  other  floors,  handle  all  adjustments  on 
merchandise  valued  under  $5.00.  If  valued  at 
$5.00  or  more  direct  the  customer  to  the  ad¬ 
justment  department. 

Send  all  customers  with  complaints  about 
their  bills  to  the  general  office. 

Report  all  complaints  that  the  customers 
make  to  you  the  adjustment  office,  using 
the  Service  Inquiry  Form. 

34.  Know  enough  about  the  merchandise  in  the  de¬ 
partment  to  g^ve  the  customer  any  general  infor¬ 
mation  that  she  may  want. 

35.  Be  familiar  with  all  advertisements  and  window 
displays  so  that  you  can  give  the  customer  intelli¬ 
gent  information  on  these  questions. 

36.  See  that  merchandise  is  not  misrepresented. 

37.  Call  personal  service  department  for  customers 
looking  for  assistance  in  shopping. 

38.  See  that  customers  are  identified  when  necessary, 
using  the  following  methods  in  the  order  of  prefer¬ 
ence  given: 

Personal  identification. 

Identification  of  someone  else  in  the  store. 
Some  data  the  customer  has  with  her  such  as 
auto  license,  bills,  bank  books,  club  card,  etc. 
Refer  to  the  credit  office. 

39.  Call  taxi  when  one  is  requested. 

40.  In  case  of  accident,  take  injured  person  to  hospital 
or  call  the  nurse  and  see  that  an  accident  report 
is  made  out. 

41.  Send  all  found  merchandise  immediately  to  the 
cashier’s  office.  Place  all  money  and  valuables 
found  in  an  envelope  and  send  immediately  to  the 
cashier’s  office. 


42.  Refer  customers  reporting  loss  of  merchandise  to 
the  cashier’s  office. 

43.  Know  your  own  departments,  the  people  in  them, 
the  merchandise  carried,  the  departmental  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  store  and  departmental  policies. 

44.  Know  the  duties  assigned  to  each  person  by  the 
department  head  and  see  that  they  are  performed. 

45.  See  that  all  employes  in  your  departments  have 
proper  system  instruction.  If  additional  training 
is  needed,  report  it  to  the  personnel  office. 

46.  See  that  all  salespeople  are  on  the  alert.  Do  not 
permit  salespeople  to  let  conversation  or  stock 
work  interfere  with  service  to  the  customer.  When 
necessary  ask  the  salesperson  to  handle  more  than 
one  customer  at  a  time. 

47.  Answer  all  salespeople’s  calls  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

48.  Do  not  permit  g^m  chewing,  candy  eating,  reading, 
manicuring  or  face  powdering  in  the  department. 

49.  Reprimand  privately,  when  necessary,  but  be  liberal 
with  your  praise  when  deserved. 

50.  Send  sick  employes  to  the  hospital.  Recommend 
that  employes  be  allowed  to  go  home  if  ill. 

51.  See  that  new  employes  are  made  to  feel  as  much 
at  home  as  possible.  Offer  your  services  to  them 
specifying  that  no  question  is  too  small. 

52.  Assist  the  buyer  in  giving  departmental  training. 

Aid  in  unusual  transactions. 

Recommend  to  the  salespeople  any  improve¬ 
ments  you  think  they  should  make  in  their 
work. 

53.  Coojierate  with  all  training  work. 

Check  with  salesperson  any  minor  errors  re¬ 
ported  by  the  training  division. 

Observe  monthly  error  report  and  help  those 
people  who  seem  to  be  having  difficulties. 
Send  salespeople  promptly  to  all  classes  when 
called. 

54.  Arrange  lunch  hours  when  necessary  to  meet  an 
unusual  situation. 

55.  If  necessary,  arrange  for  special  reliefs  within 
own  territory;  otherwise  call  personnel  office. 

56.  Recommend  the  removal  of  undesirable  sales¬ 
people. 

57.  Recommend  transfers  and  promotion. 

58.  Distribute  weekly  pay  envelopes  personally  to  each 
person  in  your  territory.  Never  leave  an  envelope 
with  anyone  other  than  the  one  to  whom  it  is 
directed. 

59.  Cooi^erate  with  Association  activities. 

If  salesperson  sends  word  that  she  is  ill, 
notify  personnel  office. 

Distribute  notices  of  meetings. 

Routine  of  Sales  Systems 

60.  Charge  Take  over  $5.00.  Be  sure  that  the  sales¬ 
person  holds  the  customer  until  she  is  identified 
and  the  charge  has  been  returned. 

61.  Charge  to  one  address  and  send  to  another.  Iden¬ 
tify  the  customer. 
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62.  Bank  Checks.  Identify  the  customer.  (Get  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  address  and  phone  number;  write  “Ident” 
and  your  signature  on  the  back.  Be  particularly 
careful  with  money  orders  and  traveler’s  checks, 
which  are  frequently  forged.) 

63.  Extra  packages.  Be  sure  that  the  enclosure  and 
its  value  are  marked  on  the  docket  and  the  custo¬ 
mer’s  name  and  address  is  on  the  Ijack  of  the  pack¬ 
age.  O.  K.  the  transaction. 

64.  On  a  C.  O.  D.  l)e  sure  that  10%  deposit  has  been 
made.  In  the  case  of  phone  orders  or  some  un¬ 
usual  instance  the  C.  O.  D.  may  be  sent  without  a 
deposit.  O.  K.  the  transaction. 

65.  New  worn-old  sent.  Be  sure  that  the  merchandise 
worn  is  the  price  listed  on  the  docket.  O.  K.  the 
transaction. 

66.  Special  Delivery.  Special  deliveries  are  to  be  sent 
only  in  unusual  circumstances  and  within  the  city 
area.  Never  promise  a  customer  such  service  un¬ 
til  you  have  communicated  with  the  delivery  and 
found  that  it  is  practical.  O.  K.  the  transaction. 

67.  Exchanges.  Be  sure  that  the  merchandise  returned 
is  in  good  condition  and  resalable.  If  not  see  that 
a  markdown  is  taken  on  cash  refund  or  credit 
book.  O.  K.  the  transaction. 

68.  Co-workers’  purchases — 

A  shopping  pass  must  be  shown  except  by 
department  heads  and  executives. 

Be  sure  that  the  merchandise  is  for  the  co¬ 
worker’s  use;  the  use  of  some  one  actually 
dependent  upon  him  for  support,  or  a  gift 
by  co-worker. 

Regular  discounts  are  allowed  except  where 
merchandise  has  not  received  the  regular 
markup. 

All  co-workers  “take  packages’’  must  be  sent 
to  the  information  desk  and  called  for  there 
when  co-worker  is  leaving  the  building. 

If  the  co-worker  wishes  to  charge  on  a  special 
account,  arrangements  must  first  be  made  with 
the  director  of  personnel.  O.  K.  the  trans¬ 
action. 

69.  “As  is”  merchandise — Be  sure  that  the  customer 
understands  why  the  merchandise  is  reduced. 
Mark  “As  is”  on  the  docket.  O.  K.  the  trans¬ 
action. 

69.  Pass  docket — In  cases  where  the  original  docket 
has  been  lost  or  an  address  label  is  necessary  on  a 
transaction  which  has  already  gone  through,  use 
a  Pass  docket.  O.  K.  the  transaction. 

71.  Merchandise  short — If  the  customer  takes  part  of 
the  merchandise  and  has  part  sent,  check  the  arti¬ 
cle  being  taken  so  that  the  jiackers  will  under¬ 


stand  that  it  has  been  delivered ;  and  write  “taken” 
on  the  docket  in  blue  pencil.  O.  K.  the  transaction. 

72.  Hold — If  the  customer  pays  or  charges  the  full 

amount  of  the  purchase  and  requests  that  the 
merchandise  be  delivered  at  a  future  date, 
attach  the  blue  future  delivery  sticker  to  the 
address  label.  Ready-to-wear  merchandise 
will  be  held  in  the  department.  All  other 
merchandise  will  be  sent  to  the  delivery. 

If  the  customer  makes  a  25%  deposit  and  asks 
us  to  hold  the  merchandise  until  a  future 
date  make  out  a  docket  for  the  amount  of 
deposit.  Attach  the  blue  sticker  and  handle 
merchandise  as  in  “above”.  When  the  lialance 
is  paid  fill  out  a  “Balance  Due”  docket  and 
send  to  delivery  as  authorization  to  send  out 
merchandise. 

73.  Void  checks  (salescheck  and  register) 

Determine  that  the  transaction  should  be 
voided. 

See  that  the  salescheck  is  sent  through  to  the 
office. 

Write  VOID  on  the  index. 

74.  Partly  used  salesbook — Check  on  the  index  how 
many  checks  were  used  by  the  last  salesperson  so 
that  the  audit  will  know  what  to  expect  from  this 
salesperson. 

75.  Be  familiar  with  all  sales  system 

Procedure  on  all  kinds  of  sales. 

How  to  use  cash  register. 

Use  of  following  special  authorizations. 
Special  delivery. 

Quick  shopping. 

Gift. 

76.  Learn  to  handle  exchanges  and  adjustments 

Errors  on  Register 
Over  charge 
Under  charge 
Short  change 
Over  change 
Lost  address  labels 
Wrong  size 
Defective  merchandise 
Call  for 

Delayed,  lost  or  damaged  deliveries 

All  exchanges 

Rep>airs 

Merchandise  left  out  or  wrong  merchandise 
Wrong  addresses 
Incompleted  orders 
Merchandise  returned  but  not  credited 

77.  Other  duties — Give  general  information  when  re¬ 
quested.  Take  charge  of  emergencies  —  Fire  — 
Accident — Theft. 


Trade-Ins  in  Fur  Departments 


A  member-store  wishes  informaton  on  the  policies  of 
other  stores  on  giving  customers  credit  for  trading  in 
used  fur  coats  for  new  fur  coats.  We  would  appreciate 
receiving  comments  of  other  stores  on  this  subject.  If 
any  of  our  member  stores  allow  customers  credit  on 


old  fur  coats  in  purchase  of  new  fur  coats,  will  you 
write  us  describing  your  policy.  In  meeting  comp)etition 
of  stores  following  this  pxjlicy,  how  did  you  handle  this 
problem?  Address  Bureau  of  Research  and  Informa¬ 
tion,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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At  this  period  of  the  year  we 
are  always  confronted  with  the 
task  of  taking  stock.  Some  of  us 
should  take  stock  each  day  of  the 
year,  not  necessarily  physical 
stock  taking,  but  mental.  In  other  words,  we  should 
at  all  times  be  on  the  alert  to  determine  if  we  are  on 
the  correct  basis,  if  our  methods  and'  policies  are 
sound  and  that  all  the  precautions  and  safeguards  are 
taken  that  are  necessary.  If  such  was  the  case  the 
matter  of  taking  inventory  would  be  only  a  routine 
manual  affair,  but  unfortunately  we  do  not  operate  on 
such  a  plan.  We  are  too  prone  to  let  things  go  and 
pray  that  the  results  will  be  satisfactory.  Under  such 
practice  we  very  often  see  a  remarkable  profit  dwindle 
to  just  a  fair  one  and  the  fair  profit  has  been  known  to 
disappear  entirely  and  appear  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
statement  as  a  loss.  Such  results  have  been  taking  place 
since  the  inception  of  business  and  perhaps  will  con¬ 
tinue,  but  it  is  evident  that  more  systematic  methods 
are  being  continuously  employed  with  remarkable  re¬ 
sults,  so  now  that  we  have  reached  this  period  of  stock¬ 
taking,  let  us  resolve  that  we  will  do  a  systematic  job 
and  that  the  results  will  correctly  set  forth  our  con¬ 
dition.  In  this  article  I  will  perhaps  not  tell  you  any¬ 
thing  you  don’t  already  know,  or  that  you  have  not 
heard  before,  but  it  relates  to  one  of  your  important 
problems  of  the  year  and  it  will  be  gpven  more  consider¬ 
ation  than  it  would  otherwise. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  urges  upon  its  members 
more  consideration  of  the  human  equation  that  is  in¬ 
volved  in  obtaining  accuracy  in  stock  taking.  Every 
salesperson  and  every  clerk  working  on  the  inventory 
should  be  thoroughly  sold  on  the  importance  of  the  in¬ 
ventory  function  and  the  necessity  for  extreme  accur¬ 
acy  and  the  vital  part  he  or  she  performs  in  the  whole 
process. 

By  exerting  a  little  effort  in  arousing  their  interest 
at  the  start,  many  errors  and  retakes  can  be  avoided. 
By  planning  each  step  in  advance  the  many  factors  com¬ 
plementary  to  the  listing  of  physical  stock  can  be  cov¬ 
ered  accurately  and  without  confusion. 

*  ♦  ♦  • 

It  is  customary,  when  talking  of 
Departments  stocktaking  to  think  of  selling 

Affected  departments  and  the  work  in¬ 

volved  of  counting,  measuring 
and  listing  the  stock  on  hand.  However,  the  accuracy 

of  the  results  depends  as  much  on  the  controller’s  office, 
his  instructions  to  the  entire  store,  and  various  other 
non-selling  departments,  as  upon  the  actual  listing  and 
counting  of  the  merchandise  in  stock. 

The  taking  of  any  physical  inventory  and  the  result¬ 


ing  compilation  of  the  figures,  affects  primarily  the  fol¬ 
lowing  departments  within  the  store : 

Receiving  and  Marking  Room 

Accounts  Payable  Office 

Customers’  and  Stock  Repair  Departments 

Sales  Auditing  Office 

Stock  Rooms  and  Warehouse 

Statistical  Office 

All  Selling  Departments 

Supply  Department 

*  *  * 

The  first  work  of  preparation 
Inventory  is  to  set  the  date  or  dates  for  tak- 

Dates  ing  inventory.  The  dates  should 

be  scheduled  to  best  conform  to 
the  weekly,  or  monthly,  closing  dates  for  figures  in 
thfe  statistical  office,  as  this  reduces  the  possibility  of 
error  due  to  the  omission  or  inclusion  of  invoices, 
sales,  etc.,  which  belong  to  another  period  and  therefore 
affect  the  net  book  figures  when  comparing  with  the 
physical  inventory. 

Instructions  should  be  issued  to  each  department  head 
fully  a  week  before  the  date  of  closing  the  physical 
inventory.  These  instructions  should  be  so  fully  out¬ 
lined  that  no  possibility  of  error  remains,  due  to  mis¬ 
understanding  of  what  is  expected  in  each  department. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

All  markdowns  on  stock  should 
be  taken  and  the  merchandise  re¬ 
marked  for  sale  prior  to  the  list¬ 
ing  of  the  physical  inventory. 
Buyers  should  go  through  their 
stocks,  taking  out  the  merchandise  which  they  have 
previously  neglected  to  markdown,  and  send  it  to  the 
marking  room  for  the  proper  retail  price.  All  mark- 
downs  for  all  classes  of  merchandise  should  be  made, 
so  that  the  merchandise  when  ready  for  listing  in  the 
inventory,  reflects  the  actual  market  value.  The  mark¬ 
down  report  should  be  prepared,  approved  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  controllers’  office  properly  noted  “Before 
Inventory’’  so  that  it  will  l)e  correctly  recorded  on  the 
statistical  records.  This  is  one  of  the  mistakes  often 
made  by  the  stores.  Buyers  fail  to  analyze  their  stocks 
to  uncover  shopworn,  aged  or  damaged  merchandise, 
with  the  result  that  on  taking  inventory  they  find  con¬ 
siderable  stock  priced  too  high,  and  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  inventory  they  take  drastic  reductions.  It  is  also 
a  practice  of  some  buyers,  when  listing  their  stock, 
to  automatically  reduce  the  price,  thereby  creating  a 
stock  shortage.  Another  bad  effect  of  such  practice  is 
that  the  stock  is  not  properly  marked. 


Stock  Taking 
And  Human 
Accuracy 


Markdowns 

Before 

Inventory 
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One  of  the  most  important  fac- 
Inventory  tors  in  taking  a  physical  inventory 

Cut-Off  is  the  cut-off.  In  other  words,  to 

defintely  determine  that  all  mer¬ 
chandise  for  which  invoices  have  been  passed  to  the  ac¬ 
counting  office  and  recorded  on  the  statistical  records, 
is  included  in  the  physical  count  and  vice  versa,  to  see 
that  for  all  the  merchandise  included  in  the  physical 
count,  invoices  are  passed  and  recorded  on  the  depart¬ 
mental  records.  Care  should  also  be  exercised  in  hand¬ 
ling  debit  memos  for  merchandise  returned  to  manu¬ 
facturers.  If  practical,  the  receiving  room  should  be 
closed  from  three  days  to  a  week  prior  to  the  date  of 
inventory  to  allow  for  all  merchandise  received  up  to 
that  time  to  be  checked,  marked  and  placed  in  stock  for 
the  physical  count  and  merchandise  received  subsequent 
to  the  date  specified  will  positively  remain  in  the  receiv¬ 
ing  room  until  after  inventory  and  thus  not  be  included 
in  the  physical  count.  This  is  a  very  important  factor 
and  it  could  be  worked  with  very  little  difficulty,  pro¬ 
vided  each  department  would  cooperate  towards  its 
successful  operation.  As  an  illustration  let  us  assume 
that  the  date  of  inventory  is  Monday,  December  31st, 
and  it  is  desired  to  close  the  receiving  room  on  the 
night  of  the  26th.  Buyers  desiring  merchandise  for 
the  intervening  days  should  prepare  in  advance  to  see 
that  it  is  in  the  house  by  the  26th,  thereby  relieving 
them  of  any  merchandising  difficulties  or  loss  of  sales 
through  very  little  effort  on  their  part  in  advancing 
their  delivery  dates. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

In  listing  stocks  great  care 
Age  of  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 

Stocks  proper  season  letter  is  indicated, 

as  it  is  essential  for  good  man¬ 
agement  to  know  definitely  the  age  of  the  stock  in  each 
department,  also  to  know  the  total  amount  of  each 
season’s  stock  in  each  department  and  the  total  store. 
To  properly  control  the  stock  in  each  department  this 
information  is  essential.  This  should  also  be  done  for 
various  other  reasons,  one  of  which  is  the  proper 
follow  up  of  slow  selling  merchandise. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  contemplates  compiling 
information  of  this  nature  .shortly  after  inventory; 
therefore,  we  urge  that  you  age  the  stock  in  each  de¬ 
partment  for  at  least  the  past  three  seasons. 

*  «  If 

After  the  physical  inventory 
Slow  has  been  listed,  extended,  etc.. 

Selling  the  items  for  prior  seasons  should 

be  recorded  on  slow  selling 
sheets  for  each  department.  This  listing  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  by  classification,  season,  or  in  any  manner  most 
convenient  for  the  individual  store.  However,  the 
quantity  and  present  retail  must  be  shown  in  addition 
to  adequate  identification  for  future  reference.  At  the 
end  of  each  month,  or  at  stated  periods,  the  quantity 
on  hand  of  the  respective  items  will  be  counted  and  re¬ 
corded  on  the  slow  selling  sheets  to  indicate  the  move¬ 
ment.  Any  markdowns  taken  will  be  recorded  on  the 
sheets  so  that  this  complete  history  is  available  for 
reference.  The  monthly  counts  should  continue  until 


the  articles  are  sold  or  until  the  next  regular  inven¬ 
tory.  It  is  also  a  good  practice  to  compare  youf  physical 
inventory  with  your  slow  selling  sheets  for  the  prior 
period  as  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  monthly  counts. 
By  carefully  following  up  the  slow  merchandise  the 
buyer  should  show  greatly  improved  results  and  reduce 
subsequent  markdowns.  This  plan  keeps  him  constantly 
advised  of  his  old  stock  and  the  efforts  expended  toward 
its  disposal.  Old  merchandise  retards  the  buyer  in 
doing  a  good  job,  as  it  prevents  his  purchasing  fresh 
wanted  merchandise  that  could  be  turned  over  at  a 
profit ;  therefore,  he  cannot  be  too  alert  in  following  it 
up. 

*  *  * 

,  .  The  actual  physical  stock 

inefficiency  in  taking  and  listing  should  begin 

taking  and  listing  with  the  warehouse  and  re¬ 
serve  stocks. 

The  counting  and  listing  should  be  made  by  clerks 
working  in  pairs,  one  clerk  calling  quantities  of  every 
unit  of  stock  in  the  exact  sequence  of  its  storage,  by 
bins,  shelves,  drawers,  etc. ;  the  other  clerk  entering 
on  the  inventory  sheets,  filling  in  the  department  num¬ 
ber,  date  of  listing,  article,  quantity  (in  the  first  col¬ 
umn),  the  lot  or  house  number,  season  or  month  re¬ 
ceived;  the  last  marked  retail  price  stated  in  the  same 
unit  of  measure  in  which  the  quantity  is  listed ;  yardage 
fractions  in  eighths,  dozens  in  twelfths.  Dollar  signs 
and  ditto  marks  should  not  be  used  in  the  listing. 

Containers,  cases,  bales,  boxes,  etc.  should  be  opened 
and  a  strict  physical  count  should  be  made  of  all  packed 
merchandise.  Departmental  stock  records  should  be 
ignored  by  the  callers  and  listers. 

The  listing  should  take  place  directly  on  the  inventory 
forms,  not  on  loose  slips  of  paper  to  be  recopied  later. 
Exception  to  this  rule  only  when  authorized  by  the 
controller.  In  case  of  a  quantity  count,  the  ba^  of 
the  forms  may  be  used  for  listing  of  the  additions. 
Errors  in  the  listing  should  be  corrected  by  crossing 
out  and  relisting,  not  by  erasing. 

After  the  first  pair  has  called  and  listed  the  ware¬ 
house  and  reserve  stock,  the  first  quantity  column  is 
detached  by  the  checker  (sheet  puller),  and  the  second 
pair  fills  out  the  second  quantity  column,  whereupon 
the  checker  compares  both  quantity  columns  and  adjusts 
any  discrepancies. 

To  avoid  subsequent  irregular  changing  of  the  in¬ 
ventory  data,  all  sheets  are  then  in  numerical  order  de¬ 
livered  by  the  sheet  pullers  (checkers)  to  the  controller 
where  calculation  of  extensions  and  additions  are  com¬ 
pleted. 

When  the  actual  physical  stock  taking  and  listing  of 
the  warehouse  and  reserve  stocks  is  completed,  the  keys 
to  the  warehouse  and  the  reserve  stock  should  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  auditing  department,  to  be  held  there 
until  the  stock  sheets  are  pulled. 

The  actual  physical  inventory  taking  of  forward 
stock  is  performed  in  an  exactly  identical  manner. 
Missing  price  labels  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  floor  superintendent,  and  correct  prices  should 
be  ascertained  before  listing  of  the  merchandise. 

Merchandise  out  on  approval  to  customers,  goods 
returned  to  vendors  on  memorandum,  and  merchandise 
(Continued  on  page  578) 
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The  Operation  of  A  Style  Organization 

Merchandise  Stylists  Co-ordinate 
Fashions  and  Styles  Throughout  the  Store 

Address  Delivered  by  Mary  Jean  McKinnon,  Stylist,  The  Davison  &  Paxon  Co., 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio — September,  1928 

its  effective  presentation  to 
the  customer. 

The  buyer  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  is  interested  principally 
in  his  department.  But  the 
stylist  knows  the  stocks  in 
the  various  departments  of 
th^  group  to  which  she  is  at¬ 
tached.  She  assists  in  the 
.  selection  of  this  merchandise 
and  she  watches  the  outgoing 
items.  She  checks  up  the 
stocks  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  buyer  himself.  In  this 
manner  is  she  ahle  to  assist  in 
correlating  the  merchandise 
departments  of  the  group. 

If,  for  example,  a  brown 
crepe  street  frock  is  sold  in 
the  women’s  dress  depart¬ 
ment.  a  suitable  brown  felt 
hat  can  be  found  in  the  mil¬ 
linery  department,  brown 
shoes  to  harmonize  can  be  had 
in  the  shoe  department  and 
hose,  gloves,  bags  and  jewelry 
may  be  selected  from  an  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  accessories 
departments  to  complete  a 
costume  which  bears  the  style 
stamp  of  the  store  in  which  it 
is  assembled.  Each  commun- 
motion  of  merchandise  and  ity  has  its  group  of  retail 

its  effective  presentation  to  the  customer  through  the  stores.  Elach  store  has  its  own  character  or  personality, 
salespeople  and  by  means  of  suitable  display.  dependent  upon  the  progress  it  had  made  in  establishing 

There  is  no  vague,  half-formed  idea  in  the  mind  of  for  itself  a  unified  style  standard.  A  modern  store  that 
the  merchandise  stylist  as  to  her  duties  in  the  store,  is  working  without  the  assistance  of  efficient  style  spec- 
These  are  clearly  defined  and  peculiar  to  her  particular  ialists  lacks  tools  obviously  essential  to  its  successful 
field  of  endeavor.  development.  In  small  stores  the  duties  of  stylists  and 

The  Stylist  Is  A  Specialist  of  training  director  may  be  performed  by  the  adver- 

The  ideal  merchandise  stylist  by  virtue  of  her  train-  rnanager. 

ing  and  experience  is  a  specialist  in  her  field.  The  chief  The  Stylist  Is  A  Style  Prophet 

qualifications  that  fit  her  for  her  position  are  good  taste  The  stylist  keeps  informed  by  constant  study  of 
either  native  or  acquired,  a  background  of  general  de-  fashion  papers  and  periodicals,  the  store’s  foreign  office 
duction,  and  experience  with  people,  training  in  the  reports,  customers’  demands,  competitors  of  the  store, 
theory  of  art  and  in  art  applied  to  the  particular  field  world  resorts  and  markets,  and  other  available  sources 
in  which  she  functions,  be  it  costume  design  or  interior  as  to  the  style  tendencies  and  present  styles.  She  senses 
decoration,  or  both,  training  in  methods  of  teaching,  the  relative  importance  of  accepted  styles.  By  these 
experience  in  selling,  and  common  sense  in  dealing  with  means  and  by  past  experience  she  decides  which  of  the 
merchandising  problems.  She  is  an  executive  and  predicted  style  tendencies  should  be  adopted  by  the 
therefore  a  teacher.  She  works  with  people  as  well  as  store  to  be  featured  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  most 
with  things.  She  assists  the  buyer  in  his  selection  of  telling  manner.  She  passes. this  information  to  the 
merchandise,  and  its  promotion.  She  also  sells  it  to  merchandise  office  for  the  use  of  the  buyers.  She  then 
the  salespeople  by  teaching  them  its  style  features  and  sees  that  the  suggestions  adopted  by  the  merchandise 


A  STYLE  organization  in 
a  retail  store  consists  of  a 
group  of  specially  trained 
counsellors  whose  efforts  are 
co-ordinated  through  the  mer¬ 
chandise  office  to  insure  a 
definite  style  standard  for  the 
store. 

The  style  organization  in 
its  simplest  form  presupposes 
a  merchandise  stylist  for 
each  group  of  related  depart¬ 
ments.  This  would  imply  a 
minimum  number  of  three 
style  specialists,  working  at 
all  times  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  merchandise  office, 
one  for  each  group  of  related 
departments.  One  stylist  is 
attached  to  the  women’s  ap¬ 
parel  and  accessories  group, 
one  to  the  yard  goods,  and 
one  to  the  home  furnishings 
group. 

It  naturally  follows  that 
the  merchandise  stylist  works 
closely  with  the  department 
managers  (or  with  buyers)  of 
the  various  departments  of 
the  merchandise  group  to 
which  she  is  attached,  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  selection  and  pro- 


F unction  of  The  Merchandise  Stylist 

Fashion  assistant  to  the  merchandise 
manager. 

Style  Counsellor  to  the  buyers  of  the 
Merchandise  Group  to  which  she  is  at¬ 
tached,  assisting  in  the  selection  and 
promotion  of  merchandise,  and  its 
effective  presentation  to  the  customer. 

Teacher  of  the  salespeople  in  matters 
of  style. 

Style  Prophet,  basing  her  predictions 
on  all  available  sources  of  style  informa¬ 
tion. 

Salesman  of  style  ideas. 

Manager  of  the  Dressmaking  Depart¬ 
ments  and  of  the  Interior  Decorating 
Department. 

Fashion  Advisor  on  the  Store  Style 
Committee, 

The  stylist  checks  present  stock  to  de¬ 
termine  which  way  the  style  wind  is 
blowing  and  to  collect  material  for 
making  future  style  predictions.  This 
also  helps  her  to  determine  in  what 
merchandise  the  salespeople  need  fur¬ 
ther  training. 
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office  and  the  buyers  are  finally  presented  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  at  the  correct  moment  and  in  the  most  effective 
way.  The  fashion  show  is  an  example  of  the  function¬ 
ing  of  this  responsibility  of  the  stylist.  The  colors, 
styles  and  fabrics  to  be  stressed  by  the  store  in  its  plan 
to  strengthen  its  reputation  as  a  leading  authority  on 
fashions  in  the  community  are  all  determined  by  the 
merchandise  manager  and  the  buyers  after  consultation 
with  the  stylist  in  her  capacity  as  style  prophet.  The 
advertising  and  display  departments  work  with  the 
stylist  is  promoting  the  ideas  adopted  by  the  merchan¬ 
dise  office.  The  training  department  teaches  their 
presentation  to  the  customer  through  the  salespeople. 

The  stylist  is  constantly  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
future  development  of  the  merchandise  of  the  group 
with  which  she  works.  She  watches  the  demand  and 
sees  that  style  merchandise  is  always  ready  to  meet 
this  demand  and  even  anticipate  it.  Certain  features 
of  the  current  mode  such  as  a  new  bag  designed  by  a 
fashion  authority  of  Paris,  which  the  stylist  decides  will 
appeal  to  the  smart  customer,  can  be  adapted  and  manu¬ 
factured  to  be  used  exclusively  by  the  store. 

All  fashion  literature  such  as  style  magazines,  papers, 
foreign  office’  reports  and  all  style  correspondence  are 
distributed  to  the  stylist  through  the  merchandise 
office.  This  office  is  her  headquarters,  even  while  she 
has  her  own  office  easily  accessible  to  the  departments 
in  which  her  duties  lie.  From  this  literature  she  culls 
the  useful  information  which  she  presents  in  concise 
form  to  the  busy  buyer,  to  the  training  office,  and  to 
the  advertising  office  and  display  department.  The 
buyers’  and  advertising  offices  are  too  busily  engaged 
with  merchandising  and  promotion  problems  outside  of 
style  considerations  to  study  these  many  sources  of 
style  information  and  gather  from  them  ideas  useful 
in  the  promotion  of  style  merchandise.  Gathering  style 
information  for  the  store  is  an  important  responsibility 
of  the  merchandise  stylist. 

The  Stylist  Works  with  Advertising  Office 

The  stylist  and  the  buyer  cooperate  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  office  in  promoting  style  merchandise.  This  in¬ 
volves  working  with  the  advertising  office  on  all  style 
advertisements,  on  department  and  window  displays  and 
display  cards  telling  the  story  of  style  merchandise..  In 
illustration  of  this  phase  of  the  stylist’s  job,  suppose 
the  store  follows  the  stylist’s  suggestion  that  a  modem 
furniture  promotion  is  a  necessary  feature  of  the  fall 
opening  of  the  home  furnishings  departments.  A 
meeting  is  called  well  in  advance  of  the  fall  opening 
of  the  group  concerned  in  such  a  promotion.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  acts  as  chairman.  The  stylist  is  pres¬ 
ent  as  advisor,  the  buyers  of  the  furniture  department, 
the  drapery  and  upholstery  departments,  the  rug  de¬ 
partment,  the  •  house  furnishings  and  lamp  depart¬ 
ments,  the  linen  department,  the  training  director,  are 
all  present  as  well  as  the  advertising  display  managers. 
The  various  phases  of  the  promotion  are  discussed,  each 
person  present  is  made  familiar  with  his  share  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Later  when  the  managers  of  the  various 
departments  accompanied  by  the  stylist,  have  purchased 
well  correlated  merchandise  for  the  floor  and  window 
display  and  for  stock,  the  advertisement,  newspaper 
announcement,  circular  letter,  or  folder,  to  be  enclosed 


with  the  monthly  statement,  which  has  been  discussed  at 
the  initial  meeting,  is  planned  and  the  proof  approved 
by  the  stylist. 

The  stylist  also  coo])erates  with  the  display  depart¬ 
ment  in  choosing  or  designing  a  suitable  background 
or  setting  for  window  and  floor  display.  Here  the  styl¬ 
ist  censors  every  step  of  the  work  of  preparation.  The 
fall  oi)ening  of  the  dei)artments  concerned  must  l)e 
completely  set  for  the  date  advertised.  Every  detail 
must  be  finished  and  in  perfect  readiness  for  the  in- 
spiection  of  the  customer  for  whom  it  has  been  pains¬ 
takingly  prepared. 

The  training  of  the  salespeople  and  section  managers 
and  the  enlightening  of  the  store’s  employes  in  gen¬ 
eral  regarding  the  advertised  event  may  be  handled  en¬ 
tirely  through  the  training  department  which  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  necessary  information  at  the  initial  meeting 
in  the  merchandise  office.  This  is  communicated  at 
the  correct  time  to  the  store’s  employes.  Training  of 
the  salespeople  in  those  departments  directly  concerned 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  style  event  is  conducted  by 
the  stylist  herself  at  her  weekly  style  meeting  in  the 
respective  departments,  or  at  a  special  meeting  for  all 
departments  concerned. 

The  Style  Meeting 

The  style  meeting  is  an  important  feature  of  the  style 
specialist’s  work.  The  training  department  could  handle 
all  training  of  employes.  The  department  manager  or 
buyer,  however,  can  often  more  successfully  impart 
merchandise  information  that  he  has  brought  direct 
from  the  market  because  it  is  thereby  given  directly  to 
the  salespeople.  The  buyer  is  extremely  enthusiastic 
about  the  merchandise  he  has  selected  and  can  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  dispose  of  it  by  first  selling  it  to  his  sales- 
jjeople  and  communicating  his  enthusiasm  to  them.  By 
the  same  token  the  merchandise  stylist  can  teach  style 
merchandise  and  its  use  first  hand,  so  enthusiastically  as 
to  insure  its  successful  presentation  to  the  customer. 
The  training  department  and  the  style  organization 
must  work  hand-in-hand. 

The  stylist  cooperates  with  the  comparison  office  in 
comjjetitors.  This  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  merchandise 
as  to  style,  assortments,  and  quality,  and  that  of  com¬ 
petitors.  The  stylist  frequently  makes  these  compari¬ 
sons  herself  in  order  to  keep  posted  on  the  progress  of 
competitors.  This  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  merchandise 
office  in  determining  what  is  lacking  in  the  store’s 
stocks  and  in  observing  the  tendency  towards  future 
styles  in  the  community.  It  also  enables  the  store  to 
determine  the  success  of  its  own  style  predictions  in 
the  community  and  its  relative  importance  as  a  fashion 
authority. 

The  duties  of  the  merchandise  stylist  have  to  do  with 
the  buying  and  selling  divisions  of  merchandising.  She 
is  constantly  selling  ideas.  She  sells  ideas  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  to  the  buyers,  to  the  advertising 
office,  to  the  salespeople,  to  the  customer.  She  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  tastes  and  customs  of  the  community.  She 
follows  current  events  for  their  effect  on  fashions. 
The  fashion  adopted  by  the  tennis  star  of  the  moment 
affects  sports  fashions  the  world  over.  Sooner  or  later 
the  customer  will  accept  these  fashions.  The  store 
which  first  promotes  them  makes  a  scoop.  The  stylist 
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is  constantly  on  the  alert  for  such  opportunities  for  her 
store  to  more  firmly  establish  its  prestige  as  a  vendor 
of  fashion.  The  stylist  sells  ideas  to  the  customer.  She 
advises  the  customer  with  the  salespeople  or  independ¬ 
ently  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  women’s  apparel  and  accessories  group  the 
stylist  advises  the  customer  as  to  the  costume  entire  or 
in  the  smallest  detail.  Here  the  stylist  is  a  costume 
advisor  to  be  consulted  by  the  customer  directly  or 
through  the  salespeople. 

Consultant  Costume  Designer 

In  the  yard  goods  g^oup  there  is  constant  need  of 
the  stylist’s  services  for  the  customer  seeking  material 
and  a  style  suitable  to  her  type  and  needs.  Here  the 
stylist  is  a  consultant  costume  designer.  She  operates 
a  cutting  and  fitting  service  and  manages  a  well  organ¬ 
ized,  completely  equipped  dressmaking  workroom  for 
the  use  of  customers  desiring  this  service. 

In  the  home  furnishing  group  the  stylist  may  be 
called  upon  by  the  salespeople  to  advise  their  customers 
in  any  matter  pertaining  to  the  home.  The  stylist  is  an 
advisor  interior  decorator.  In  this  capacity  she  is 
manager  of  the  interior  decorating  department  which 
is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  customer 
in  her  home  decorating  problems,  and  keeping  her  ad¬ 
vised  as  to  the  style  trends.  A  well  equipped  workroom 
is  maintained  to  execute  orders  for  the  interior  decor¬ 
ating  department  and  the  various  home  furnishing 
departments.  The  stylist  uses  the  drapery  and  uphol¬ 
stery  workroom  in  preparing  special  window  or  floor 
displays. 

The  model  apartment  is  a  further  responsibility  of 
the  stylist.  The  model  apartment  is  furnished  with 
merchandise  selected  by  the  stylist  with  the  buyers  of 
the  home  furnishing  department.  The  model  apart¬ 
ment  is  redecorated  the  first  of  every  month  and  Us 
story  is  told  on  display  cards  prepared  by  the  display 
department  and  the  stylist.  The  purpose  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  is  to  present  to  the  customer  style  trends  in  home 
furnishings  and  ideas  for  the  furnishing  or  freshening 
up  of  her  home.  It  is  a  style  message  to  the  customer 
from  the  store. 

Store- Wide  Style  Promotion 

The  merchandise  stylist  serves  on  a  style  committee 
which  meets  twice  a  month  in  the  merchandise  office. 
The  merchandise  manager  acts  as  chairman.  Those 
present  include  the  merchandise  manager,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  the  display  manager,  the  training  director, 
a  buyer  of  each  department,  and  the  three  stylists.  The 
purp)ose  of  the  meeting  is  to  discuss  store-wide  style 
events,  style  promotions  within  any  group  of  related 
departments  and  to  shap)e  or  direct  the  store’s  style 
policies. 

The  merchandise  stylist  is  an  important  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  modem  store.  No  single  department 
could  successsfully  p)erform  all  of  her  duties.  If  she 
were  disp)ensed  with  her  work  would  be  divided  and 
assigned  to  the  advertising  and  display  department,  to 
the  buyer,  to  the  comparison  and  the  training  depart¬ 
ments.  But  no  single  department  would  be  in  a  position 
of  detached  observation  of  the  needs  of  the  selling  de¬ 
partments  of  a  closely  related  group  of  merchandise. 


Each  department  buyer,  for  instance,  would  be  pre¬ 
judiced  in  favor  of  his  department  in  matters  affecting 
the  entire  group.  The  stylist  acts  as  a  stablizing  influ¬ 
ence,  working  disinterestedly  for  the  benefit  of  all  and 
correlating  the  merchandise  of  her  departments,  so  as 
to  unify  the  efforts  of  the  group. 

The  ideal  merchandise  stylist  is  first  of  all  a  sales¬ 
man,  secondly  teacher,  and  at  all  times  an  artist  exer¬ 
cising  good  taste,  judgment  and  common  sense  in  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  selection,  promotion  and  final  dispensing  of 
merchandise  to  the  customer  for  whom  the  retail  store 
is  operated. 
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Problem:  What  suggestions 
Early  Christmas  or  ideas  can  you  furnish  us 

Shopping  with  to  promote  early  Christ¬ 

mas  Shopping? 

Discussion:  Somewhere  I  have  seen  the  slogan — 
“Early  Advertising  Means  Early  Shopping’’  and  that 
thought  is  back  of  the  various  campaigns  used  in  differ¬ 
ent  cities. 

One  city  in  the  Middle  West  through  the  Retail 
Division  of  the  Association  of  Commerce,  has  carried 
on  an  earlv  shopping  and  mailing  campaign  for  several 
years.  This  campaign  was  particularly  effective  last 
year  as  the  store,  post  office  authorities,  newspapers 
and  other  publicity  organizations  cooperated  in  the 
effort  to  convince  the  public  of  the  benefit  of  early 
shopping. 

In  planning  the  campaign,  the  middle  of  November 
was  set  as  the  opening  date  of  the  holiday  shopping  sea¬ 
son.  A  definite  date  was  set  for  two  reasons:  first,  in 
order  that  the  retail  stores  could  have  their  stock  of 
holiday  goods  on  hand ;  second,  in  order  that  all  would 
be  prepared  to  start  their  holiday  advertising  campaign 
simultaneously. 

Beginning  with  Nov.  14,  the  department  stores  and 
many  smaller  shops  began  to  feature  the  idea  of  early 
shopping  through  their  advertising,  calling  attention  to 
— Complete  stock — Alert  salespeople  who  are  not  yet 
tired  of  the  holiday  rush — Necessity  of  early  tnailing. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  postal  authorities, 
speakers  were  obtained  from  the  post  office,  who  ap¬ 
peared  before  luncheon  clubs,  business  organizations, 
the  radio  microphone  and  outlined  the  disadvantages 
of  a  last  minute  rush,  and  asked  for  cooperation  in 
remedying  the  evil.  Letters  were  also  written  to  all 
retailers  {jointing  out  that  early  mailing  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  the  retail  store  as  well  as  the  Post  Office. 

Shortly  before  the  middle  of  November  the  circu¬ 
lars  were  distributed  from  house  to  house  by  every 
{xjstman  in  the  city  announcing  the  opening  of  the 
Christmas  Shopping  Season.  These  circulars  took  into 
every  home  the  message  “Shop  now  at  your  leisure  and 
get  just  what  you  want.’’  “Mail  before  December  to 
make  sure  of  delivery  Ijefore  Christmas.’’ 

Attractively  colored  inserts  and  folders  were  pre¬ 
pared,  to  be  placed  in  {jackages,  letters,  statements  and 
all  outgoing  mail  from  practically  every  store  carrying 
the  message,  “Do  your  Christmas  Shopping  Early.” 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  inserts  the  reasons  for 
shopping  early  were  listed — 

“Avoid  the  ordeal  of  shopping  during  the 
Christmas  Rush.” 

“Secure  first  choice  of  merchandise.” 

“Relieve  salesclerks,  wrappers  and  the  de¬ 


livery  de|)artment  of  the  strain  arising  as  a 
result  of  last  minute  buying.” 

“Insure  prompt  delivery  of  parcels  mailed  be¬ 
fore  congestion  at  the  Post  Office  occurs, 
thereby  minimizing  the  liability  of  damage 
or  loss  in  transit.” 

Window  cards,  posters  and  daily  newspapers  also 
were  used  in  the  early  shopping  campaign.  News  stories 
of  the  amount  of  shopping  already  completed,  pictures 
of  shopping  crowds,  editorials  on  various  phases  of 
early  shopping  all  did  their  share  towards  urging  early 
shopping. 

Some  of  the  advantages  reflected  by  an  early  shopping 
campaign  carried  on  for  the  past  few  years  have  been 
summarized  as  follows ; 

A  study  of  the  actual  working  of  the  cam- 
{jaign  has  convinced  merchants  that  the  early 
shopper  buys  more  liberally  because  she  has 
more  time  to  plan  adequately  on  the  gifts 
she  will  give,  and  on  the  money  she  will 
spend,  while  the  later  shopper  will  {jare  her 
gift  list  down  as  closely  as  {xjssible  and 
frequently  send  out  greeting  cards  instead  of 
gifts. 

The  better  service  which  stores  are  able  to 
give  with  less  tax  on  employment  and  de¬ 
livery  service  and  a  gain  on  customer  satis¬ 
faction  has  been  one  of  the  notable  results  of 
the  early  shopping  and  mailing  campaign. 

The  most  profitable  results  brought  about  by 
the  cooperative  work  of  the  merchants  is  that 
the  campaign  facilitates  the  buying  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  gifts. 

For  your  further  information  we  are  enumerating 
various  ideas  featured  by  other  cities  in  carrying  out 
the  shop  early  campaign — 

Advertisements  showing  progress  of  Santa 
Claus  from  the  North  Pole. 

Arrival  of  Santa  Claus — with  a  {jarade  and  in 
some  cases  inexpensive  gifts  for  the  children. 

Buy  in  November — Pay  in  January. 

No  crowds — no  hustle — no  worry  over  finance 

Essay  Contest — public  school — on  the  subject 
of  early  shopping  from  standpoint  of  buyer 
and  merchant 

Cooperative  decorating  of  entire  business  dis¬ 
trict 

Choose  now  for  gifts  to  go  abroad — featuring 
mailing  date — to  foreign  countries  showing 
that  last  mailing  date  is  fast  approaching 
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I^y  Christmas  toys  away  now  and  have  them 
delivered  when  you  desire — featuring  lay¬ 
away  system 

Letter  mailings  to  customer  featuring  style 
trend  in  Christmas  merchandise,  intimate  in¬ 
teresting  news  and  points  about  merchan¬ 
dise,  quality — nature — style  fact. 

Program  of  unveiling  shop  windows  preceded 
by  band  concert — boy  scout  parade — or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  gifts  by  Santa  Claus — followed 
by  oi)ening  of  store  with  interesting  pro¬ 
grams  by  imlividual  stores. 

These  ideas  have  been  successfully  used  by  a  number 
of  cities.  We  pass  them  on  that  you  may  select  the 
ones  which  are  best  adapted  to  your  requirements. 

*  * 

The  recent  pamphlet.  “The 
Retailer  and  Consumer  Retailer  and  the  Consumer  in 
in  New  England  New  England”  by  Edward  F. 

Gerish,  Domestic  Commerce 
Division  of  The  Department  of  Commerce,  should  prove 


of  considerable  suggestive  value  to  retailers  particularly 
in  light  of  the  theme  for  our  February  Convention. 
Although  this  pamphlet  confines  itself  to  the  New 
England  trading  area  and  is  of  special  interest  to  all 
merchants  in  this  section,  the  conclusions  are  presented 
in  such  clear  constructive  form  as  to  furnish  a  valuable 
comparative  list  of  items  for  checking  a  store  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  The  problems  involved  in  con¬ 
sumer  buying  habits  and  in  store  practices  are  typical 
of  all  stores. 

A  few  of  the  subjects  covered  are — Effect  of  trans- 
|)ortation,  chain  stores  and  other  modern  changes; 
variation  in  newer  store  practices ;  style  and  quality 
preferences  according  to  class  of  trade,  nationality, 
climate:  reasons  for  out  of  town  shopping. 

Copies  of  this  pamphlet.  "The  Retailer  and  the  Con¬ 
sumer  in  New  England”,  Trade  Information  Bulletin 
No.  575,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  Division,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washing¬ 
ton.  This  pamphlet  is  an  advance  printing  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  incorporated  in  the  series  of  reports  cover¬ 
ing  the  Commercial  Survey  of  New  England. 


A  Unit  Control  of  Advertising  Merchandise 

By  Charles  A.  Reynolds,  Publicity  and  Advertising  Manager,  Reynolds  Bros.  Inc.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

In  this  article  the  author  shozvs  ho%v  a  store  with  a  sales  volume  of 
one-half  million  can  profitably  apply  unit  control  to  its  sales  merchandise 


Methods  are  constantly  changing  as  the  scientific 
attitude  permeates  the  retail  field.  More  effort 
is  being  made  to  analyze  public  wants  and  desires. 
The  merchandise  managers  have  installed  “unit  mer¬ 
chandise  control”  systems  in  order  to  have  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  as  to  what  customers  are  buying  and 
what  customers  are  not  buying.  Controllers  are  keep¬ 
ing  a  closer  eye  on  stocks,  always  trying  to  improve 
the  relation  between  stocks  and  sales.  As  a  result  of  this 
ever-increasing  desire  to  know  more  about  the  details 
of  the  business,  a  “departmental  dollar  control”  is  in 
operation  today  in  most  modem  stores.  The  operation 
of  modem  business  is  being  based  on  organized  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

The  question  arises — ^What  is  the  advertising  manager 
doing  to  analyze  the  store’s  customers,  their  likes  and 
dislikes?  The  duties  of  the  advertising  manager  are 
not  only  telling  the  “news”  of  the  store,  but  also 
analyzing  the  public  response  to  the  store’s  “news”.  In 
the  advertising  department,  as  well  as  in  the  merchan¬ 
dise  division,  there  should  be  a  concentrated  effort  to 
eliminate  “hit-or-miss”  methods.  Newspaper  space, 
window  space,  and  direct  mail  are  too  costly  to  be  used 
for  merchandise  in  which  the  public  has  no  interest. 

Eliminating  Advertising  Waste 

If  we  are  to  eliminate  the  use  of  advertising  space 
for  news  that  is  not  news,  we  must  have  something 
more  convincing  to  give  the  buyer  than  just  “I  do  not 
think  the  merchandise  is  worth  advertising”.  We  must 
be  in  a  position  to  say  “The  records  show  that  particular 


merchandise  has  no  news  value  for  our  customers,  it  is 
therefore  not  worth  advertising.” 

With  statistics  of  last  year  at  hand  we  can  not  only 
eliminate  waste  in  our  advertising,  but  we  can  also  be 
of  help  to  the  buyer  in  planning  future  operations. 

Suppose  that  last  year  we  advertised  a  special  pro¬ 
motion  of  gloves  in  three  price  groups:  group  1  at 
$1.00,  group  2  at  $2.00,  and  group  3  at  $3.00.  The  pro¬ 
motion  went  over  “big”.  There  were  enthusiastic 
crowds  all  day  buying  freely  and  a  new  departmental 
sales  record  was  set.  A  few  months  later,  however,  a 
copy  sheet  from  this  department  requests  space  for  a 
sale  of  gloves  at  $1.39,  gloves  that  were  formerly  priced 
$2.00.  The  gloves  are  advertised  and  they  sell  like 
hotcakes.  Everyone  is  happy,  especially  the  buyer.  The 
months  go  by  and  plans  are  made  to  repeat  the  success¬ 
ful  glove  promotion  of  last  year.  The  merchandise  is 
bought,  the  publicity  is  planned,  and  so  the  sale  is  on 
again.  The  crowds  come,  new  sales  records  are  set, 
and  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction.  Then  a 
few  weeks  later  a  request  comes  to  the  advertising 
manager  for  space  to  advertise  175  pairs  of  gloves  at 
$1.39,  gloves  that  were  formerly  priced  $2.00, 

Just  what  does  all  this  mean?  It  means  simply  this 
— that  if  a  statistical  record  had  been  kept  of  this  glove 
promotion,  the  fact  that  the  $2.00  gloves  did  not  sell 
would  have  prevented  the  loss  caused  by  selling  them  at 
$1.39,  a  loss  not  only  to  the  selling  department  but  also 
to  the  advertising  department ;  “nonprofit”  merchandise 
has  to  be  sold  because  of  failure  to  interpret  past  events. 

Some  will  say  that  such  a  thing  could  not  happ)en  in 
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Mdse. 

Price 

Mon. 

Taes. 

Wed. 

Frl. 

Sat. 

Total 

Full-Fashioned 
Silk  Hose 

94^ 

150 

200 

112 

176 

121 

478 

1237 

Silk  Dresses 

$10 

10 

5 

3 

B 

6 

20 

48 

Silk  Dresses 

♦5 

B 

2 

3 

B 

B 

B 

11 

Silk  Dresses 

$15 

5 

10 

5 

6 

B 

30 

60 

--  _ 

_ _ 

" 

SSiBi 

Weather 

Clear 

Cold 

Rain 

fl 

B 

B 

■ 

Outline  of  Control  Report 
of  Sales  Merchandise 
1928  Anniversary  Sale 


a  small  store.  But  this  has  happened  in  a  small  store, 
and  is  happening  in  hundreds  of  stores  every  day.  With 
the  hundreds  of  offerings  that  come  up  during  the 
course  of  a  year,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  a  buyer 
to  remember  the  details  about  the  various  promotions 
that  are  held.  To  illustrate  just  how  much  the  average 
buyer  does  remember  about  what  happened  last  year, 
let  me  cite  a  case.  .  .  .A  month  or  so  ago  we  were 
going  over  with  a  buyer  the  items  that  were  in  a  store¬ 
wide  sale  last  year.  She  remarked  that  she  had  done 
a  wonderful  business  on  a  certain  imported  linen  hand¬ 
kerchief.  After  looking  over  our  records  we  found  that 
there  was  no  such  item  in  the  sale. 

In  planning  the  purchases  for  a  Community  Dollar 
Day  this  year  the  statistics  from  the  same  promotion 
last  year  played  a  very  important  part.  We  had  before 
us  a  complete  day-to-day  picture  of  just  what  happened 
last  year.  With  this  statistical  picture  in  mind,  we 
guided  carefully  and  were  in  many  cases  prevented  from 
repeating  last  year’s  mistakes.  In  going  over  our  records 
we  found,  for  instance,  that  certain  items  sold  out  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  sale,  and  so  in  this  case  we  increased 
the  quantity  to  l)e  purchased  this  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  found  that  certain  items  had  been  bought  too 
heavily,  and  accordingly  we  cut  down  on  the  quantity 
bought.  Some  items  were  found  to  be  very  poor  sel¬ 
lers,  so  they  were  eliminated  altogether. 

This  year  an  entirely  new  method  was  employed  in 
planning  our  anniversary  sale.  Instead  of  sending  the 
buyers  into  the  market  with  instructions  to  get  the  best 
merchandise  they  could  buy  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
we  have  inaugurated  an  entirely  new  plan.  A  confer¬ 
ence  is  held  between  buyer,  merchandise  manager,  and 
advertising  manager.  With  the  statistical  record  of 
last  year’s  sale  on  hand,  a  careful  survey  is  made  of 
these  points : 

1.  What  was  in  the  sale  last  year? 

2.  What  items  sold  well? 

(a)  Is  it  wise  to  repeat  these  items? 

3.  What  items  did  not  sell  well? 

(a)  Were  there  any  known  reasons? 

4.  Suggestions  for  new  items  for  this  year’s 
sale. 


At  this  conference  the  buyer  is  given  complete  in¬ 
structions  as  to  what  she  should  look  for  in  the  market. 
She  has  the  following  information: 

1.  What  merchandise  to  scout  around  for. 

2.  The  suggested  retail  price. 

3.  The  approximate  quantity  to  purchase. 

With  this  information  the  buyer  goes  into  the  market 
with  a  definite  idea  of  the  merchandise  she  is  out  to 
buy,  the  price  range  and  the  quantity.  This  new  plan 
was  received  very  enthusiastically  by  the  buyers  and 
they  were  unanimous  in  voicing  an  opinion  that  it  was  a 
great  help. 

Obtaining  Sale  Records 

To  plan  an  event  in  this  way,  it  is  essential  that  a 
statistical  record  of  the  previous  year’s  promotion  be 
kept.  OlThand  that  seems  almost  impossible  for  the 
small  store  because  of  the  cost  of  compiling  the  figures, 
but  actually  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  and  costs  practi¬ 
cally  nothing. 

Suppose  there  are  thirty  departments  in  the  store. 
The  head  of  stock  in  each  department  should  be  in¬ 
structed  to  keep  the  records  during  the  sale.  These 
records  may  be  obtained  in  four  different  ways: 

1.  Each  salesperson  may  go  through  tissues 
at  closing  time. 

2.  Each  salesperson  may  make  a  notation  on 
a  piece  of  paper  placed  in  her  book  each 
time  she  makes  a  sale  of  the  special  mer¬ 
chandise. 

3.  Each  salesperson  may  make  a  notation  on 
the  back  of  a  counter  card  each  time  she 
makes  a  sale  of  the  special  merchandise. 

4.  The  head  of  stock  may  count  the  quantity 
at  opening  time  and  at  closing  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  sale  the  various  heads  of  stock  turn 
in  their  daily  report  to  the  advertising  manager  who  in 
turn  makes  out  a  complete  statistical  report  sheet.  These 
are  of  greatest  value  to  the  store. 

From  the  Journal  of  Retailing,  October  1928,  New  York 
University  School  of  Retailing. 
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Timelij  Lines 

TraflSc,  Receiving  and  Marking  Group 

L.  F.  MONGEON,  Traffic  Manager 


A  questionnaire  was  sent  out 
Concealed  recently  to  develop  information 

Damage  Claims  on  how  our  members  were 

handling  concealed  damage 
on  shipments  of  chinaware,  earthenware,  etc.,  not  im¬ 
ported  by  you,  but  purchased  from  such  importers  as 
Rowland  &  Marsellus  or  George  Borgfeldt  &  Company. 
These  shipments  are  not  opened  and  inspected  by  the 
importer  upon  arrival  in  this  country,  but  are  reshipped 
by  freight  or  express  in  the  original  containers  to  your 
store. 

Forty-eight  of  the  fifty-eight  replies  to  the  question¬ 
naire  received,  contained  useable  information,  and 
formed  the  basis  for  the  following  analysis. 

Question  No.  1;  Do  you  file  such  claims  directly 
against  the  carriers  or  the  manufacturers? 

Answer:  Forty-four  members  file  these  claims  di¬ 
rectly  against  carriers.  Three  members  file  claims 
against  manufacturers.  One  member  files  claims  against 
carriers,  and  if  such  claims  are  declined,  they  are  then 
filed  against  their  insurance  company. 

Question  No.  2:  If  filed  against  carriers,  how  many 
claims  have  they  settled  in  full? 

Answer:  Forty-six  members  report  that  settlement 
was  made  by  carriers  on  a  50%  basis.  One  member 
reports  that  claims  are  paid  in  full  by  three  carriers. 
One  member  reports  that  a  claim  for  $200.96  was  col¬ 
lected  in  full  from  another  carrier  through  our  office. 

Question  No.  3:  If  filed  directly  against  manu¬ 
facturers  how  many  claims  have  they  settled  in  full? 

Answer:  No  definite  information  as  to  the  number 
of  claims  settled  in  full  by  manufacturers. 

Question  No.  3a:  List  names  of  manufacturers 
making  full  settlement. 

Anstver:  Two  members  report  that  claims  were 
settled  in  full  by  an  importer.  One  of  these  two  mem¬ 
bers  reported  that  they  also  had  claims  settled  in  full 
by  two  other  importers. 

Question  No.  4:  In  the  event  that  carriers  settled 
these  claims  on  a  50%  basis  (one-half  of  amount  you 
claimed)  did  you  seek  recovery  of  remaining  50%  from 
manufacturers  ? 

Answer:  Twenty-five  members  do  not  file  claims 
against  manufacturers  for  the  balance,  if  carriers  have 
previously  settled  these  claims  on  a  50%  basis.  Nine¬ 
teen  members  do  file  claims  for  the  balance  against 
manufacturers.  Four  members  file  such  claims  against 
insurance  companies. 

Question  No.  4a:  List  names  of  manufacturers  who 
have  made  such  settlement. 

Anstver:  Analysis  shows  that  twelve  importers 
settled  claims  of  some  of  our  members  reporting,  on  a 


50%  basis,  when  the  damage  amounted  to  more  than 
5%  of  the  invoice  amount.  Names  of  these  importers 
will  lie  supplied  uf)on  request. 

Question  No.  46:  Did  you  seek  such  recovery  from 
manufacturers  even  though  the  damage  amounted  to 
less  than  5%  of  invoice  amount? 

Answer:  Thirty-four  members  report  that  they  do 
not  file  any  claims  against  nianufacturers  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  when  damage  amounts  to  less  than  5%  of  invoice 
amount.  Fourteen  members  report  having  filed  claims 
of  this  character  against  their  manufacturers,  but  have 
had  little  or  no  success  in  making  collections. 

This  analysis  presents  a  clear  picture  to  each  member 
of  the  correct  procedure  to  adopt  in  handling  these 
claims.  In  view  of  the  information  shown  here,  it  be¬ 
hooves  those  members  who  reported  that  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  any  adjustments  from  carriers — ^and 
they  were  comparatively  few — to  insist  upon  a  50% 
settlement.  Then  again,  half  of  the  stores  reporting,  do 
not  attempt  to  secure  an  adjustment  from  the  importer 
when  the  damage  amounts  to  more  than  5%  of  the  in¬ 
voice  amount,  and  carrier  has  made  a  50%  settlement. 
This  should  be  done,  and  the  answer  to  Question  4a  is 
evidence  that  members  are  successful  in  securing  these 
adjustments. 

Summary 

Carriers  are  adjusting  practically  all  claims  on  a 
50%  basis.  Some  members  are  securing  an  adjustment 
from  the  importer  of  the  remaining  50%,  when  damage 
exceeds  5%  of  the  invoice  amount.  The  majority  of 
our  members  do  not  request  an  adjustment  from  the 
importer  if  damage  is  less  than  5%,  In  my  opinion, 
when  damage  is  less  than  5%,  it  should  be  absorbed  by 
the  store. 

♦  *  « 

What  are  you  doing  to  reduce 
Lighter  Shipping  the  use,  by  manufacturers,  of  ex- 
Containers  cessively  heavy  shipping  contain¬ 

ers  in  making  shipments  to  your 
store?  Here  is  one  of  your  biggest  opportunities  to 
reduce  the  landed  cost  of  merchandise.  As  a  traffic 
manager  or  receiving  manager,  the  reduction  in  trans¬ 
portation  costs  is  your  responsibility,  and  believe  me, 
it  is  most  necessary,  in  these  highly  competitive  days, 
that  department  stores  take  advantage  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  economy. 

For  the  past  three  years,  our  Group  has  hammered 
this  subject  home  to  its  membership  through  conven¬ 
tions  and  other  means.  Some  of  our  members  have  car¬ 
ried  on  a  continuous  campaign  with  their  manufac¬ 
turers  to  secure  their  cooperation  using  either  veneer 
cases  or  corrugated  boxes,  instead  of  heavy  wooden 
cases.  Their  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  a  fair 
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measure  of  success,  but  much  work  remains  to  be  done. 

The  Group’s  persistent  efforts  in  this  direction,  cul¬ 
minated  in  our  Association’s  undertaking,  one  year  ago 
— in  cooperation  with  our  Group  and  four  other  Asso¬ 
ciate  Groups — a  study  of  this  most  important  problem, 
coupled  with  Unit  Packing.  This  research  is  still  under 
way,  and  will  be  completed  in  the  next  few  months. 

field  worker  has  visited  eleven  stores  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  made  a  thorough  study  in  each 
store.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  know  that  the 
research,  thus  far  completed,  develops  the  significant 
information  that  an  average  saving  of  24.4%  in  trans¬ 
portation  charges  could  have  been  made  if  shipments  re¬ 
ceived  in  heavy  wooden  cases  had  been  packed  in  corru¬ 
gated  cartons. 

If  you  have  not  done  anything  to  secure  this  very 
real  saving,  you  certainly  owe  it  to  your  organization 
to  immediately  engage  yourself  in  this  fruitful  task. 
Do  not  wait  until  the  report  is  issued  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  but  beat  your  chief  to  it,  so  that  when  he  asks 
you  to  start  this  work,  you  can  tell  him  that  it  is  already 
under  way.  Start  today,  making  a  daily  report  of 
shippers  who  are  using  heavy  wooden  cases.  Determine 
which  shipments  could  have  been  forwarded  in  corru¬ 
gated  boxes  or  veneer  cases,  and  request  those  manu¬ 
facturers  to  use  such  containers  for  all  subsequent 
shipments. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  following  letter  from  Les- 
A  Tribute  to  lie  Martin.  Vice-President  and 

Our  Committee  Manager  of  the  American  Manu¬ 
facturing  Concern  of  Falconer, 
New  York,  addressed  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Cosgriff,  Chairman 
of  the  Classification  Committee  of  the  Group,  gives  you 
an  idea  of  the  effective  work  that  is  being  performed 
by  your  committee  in  opposing  unjustified  increases 
in  the  classification  of  merchandise  handled  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  “As  Chairman  of  the  Wood  Group  of  the 
Toy  Manufacturers  Association,  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  this  organization,  and  for  our  firm  personally,  for 
appearing  at  the  Hearing  before  the  Consolidated 
Classification  Committee  last  week. 


“Your  presence,  we  felt  sure,  lent  much  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  we  believe  that  with  the  additional  evidence 
which  has  been  submitted  along  the  lines  of  the 
questions  asked  by  the  Committee  at  the  Hearing  in 
New  York,  that  we  will  win  this  case.’’ 

Mr.  J.  A.  Coyle,  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Traffic  Unit,  and  Traffic  Manager  of  The  National  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  replaces  Mr.  R.  Schultz  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company  qp  this  Committee,  Mr.  Schultz 
having  recently  severed  his  connection  with  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Company.  Members  of  this  Committee  are  very 
generously  devoting  much  of  their  time  to  this  most 
important  work,  for  the  benefit  of  our  Group.  They 
deserve  the  fullest  degree  of  cooperation  from  you. 

*  *  * 

We  are  fast  approaching  the 
Let’s  Take  close  of  the  year, — a  time  at 

Inventory  which  many  of  us  look  back  on 

the  social  and  business  successes 
and  disappointments  experienced  in  the  past  months. 
In  retrospection,  I  find  that  I  have  been  exceedingly 
happy  in  the  service  of  the  Group.  Strengthened  by  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  our  members,  it  has  been  possible 
for  us  to  accomplish  some  real,  definite  constructive 
work  in  the  past  eleven  months. 

Through  my  mind  flashes  a  picture  of  two  successful 
conventions ;  a  drive  which  increased  the  membership 
of  our  Group  from  one  hundred  and  eighteen  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  stores ;  the  organization  of  two 
local  Units, — the  Metrop>olitan  Receiving  and  Marking 
Unit,  and  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  Unit;  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  Classification  Committee;  and  the  publication 
of  the  Transportation  Claims  Manual.  All  of  these 
things  are  helping  you  to  do  a  better  job,  and  constantly 
vitalizing  our  Group. 

May  I,  at  this  time,  thank  our  members  for  the  very 
loyal  and  earnest  support  that  they  have  accorded  the 
Group  and  myself,  personally,  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs,  and  to  wish  all  of  you,  a  very  merry  Christmas 
and  joyful  New  Year  of  continued  success  and  perma¬ 
nent  prosperity. 


Education  In  Sewing 

(Continued  from  page  552) 


with  and  assist  the  teachers  of  textiles  and  clothing 
will  develop  in  various  forms  depending  upon  condi¬ 
tions. 

Some  may  protest  that  such  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  store  will  mean  that  the  customer  will  pay  more 
money  for  her  materials.  The  unnecessarily  apprehen¬ 
sive  people  are  always  with  us. 

To  the  extent  that  the  store  usually  renders  such 
services  gratis  or  at  less  than  their  cost  and  in  so  far 
as  such  services  properly  rendered  result  in  an  in¬ 
creased  “turnover’’  and  decreased  overhead  ratio  for  the 
store  the  above  conclusion  is  unwarranted. 

But  even  granting  that  the  customer  will  pay  the 
store  some  re^  money  now  and  then  to  help  defray  the 


cost  of  services  having  educational,  artistic  and  economic 
value  to  the  individual  customer  and-to  the  community 
who  will  say  that  the  resultant  expenditure  does  not 
produce  more  lasting  satisfactions  than  an  afternoon 
of  bridge  or  movies. 

It  is  our  personal  conviction  that  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  piece  goods  department  and  the  schools  is 
good  sales  promotion,  good  institutional  publicity  and 
good  citizenship  combined. 

Perhaps  that  is  what  a  great  merchant  meant  when, 
during  a  thrilling  sewing  contest  in  which  "he  was  a 
willing  helper,  he  said  as  he  looked  toward  the  young 
contestants  of  several  nationalities,  “this  sewing  con¬ 
test  idea  has  great  possibilities.’’ 
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Fourth  Intensive  Training  Course  in  Costume  Art 

Opens  on  January  7th 

Schedule  of  Events 


The  Bureau  of  Costume  Art  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
in  cooperation  with  leading  metropolitan  stores, 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Pratt  Institute 
and  many  prominent  specialists  in  their  respective  helds 
offers  its  Fourth  Intensive  Training  Course  in  Costume 
Art  banning  January  7th. 

Members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  have  found  in  this  course  an  excellent  means  of 


training  executives  and  junior  executives  whose  work 
requires  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  Fashion, 
Design,  Color,  Fabrics,  Costume  Construction  and  some 
of  the  more  recent  developments  in  servicing  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  Piece  Goods  and  Accessories  departments. 

The  following  schedule  is  so  arranged  that  those 
whose  skill  and  experience  warrant  can  omit  the  third 
week  of  the  course. 


FOURTH  INTENSIVE  TRAINING  COURSE  IN  COSTUME  ART 
January  7 — 26  inclusive 


Day  Date  Hour 
Mon.  Jan.  7  9:00-  9:30  A.  M. 


9:30-10:00  A.  M. 

10:00-10:30  A.  M. 

10:30-11:30  A.  M. 

11 :30-  1 :30  P.  M. 
1:30-  3:30  P.  M. 
3:30-  4:30  P.M. 
4:30-  5:30  P.  M. 

Tues.  Jan.  8  9:00-10:00  A.  M. 

10:00-11:15  A.  M. 
11:15-12:15  A.  M. 

12:15-  2:00  P.  M. 

2:00-  4:00  P.  M. 
4:00-  4:10  P.M. 

4:10-  5:30  P.M. 
Wed.  Jan.  9  9:00-11 :00  A.  M. 

11:00-12:15  A.  M. 

12:15-  2:00  P.M. 
2:00-  5:30  P.M. 

Wed.  Jan.  9  7 :30- 8 :45  P.  M. 
(Evening)  8:45-10:15  P.M. 


Daily  Schedule  of  Lectures 
Subject  to  minor  changes 
First  Week  Jan.  7 — 12 


Subject 

The  Costume  Art  Movement: 

Its  Meaning  and  Inception 


The  Aims  of  the  Bureau  of  Costume 
Art  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

The  Aims  of  the  Bureau  of  Costume 
Art  interpreted  by  a  Retail  Store. 

Preparatory  lecture  for  Costume  Con¬ 
struction 

Luncheon  Recess. 

The  Meaning  of  Color  Facts. 

Sources  of  Fashion  Information. 

Cooperation  between  Fabric  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  Pattern  Houses. 

The  Stylist’s  Job. 

Cotton  Fabrics  Fashion  Show. 

Display  of  Fabrics  in  the  Piece  Goods 
Departments. 

Luncheon  Recess. 

Intensive  Work  in  Fitting  (1). 

Go  to  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

Principles  of  Art  Structure. 

The  Application  of  Color  Facts  to 
Harmonizing  Colors. 

Developing  Taste  through  the  Ensem¬ 
ble  Idea. 

Luncheon  Recess. 

Visit  Fabric  Houses. 


Economics  of  Fashion. 

How  the  Costume  Art  Program  oper¬ 
ates  in  the  store. 


Speaker  Place 

Mr.  C.  R.  Richards.  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  F.  W.  Howe 
Mr.  Richard  Bach 
Mr.  Channing  E.  Sweitzer 


Mr.  H.  M.  Greist 
Miss  F.  B.  Htmter 


Mr.  P.  V.  Bouterse 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Tiffany 
Mr.  H.  Brightman 

Pratt  Institute  Faculty 

Miss  F.  B.  Hunter 
Miss  Helen  Cornelius 
Miss  Kuhlmann 

Miss  Tobe 

Cotton  Textiles  Institute 
Mrs.  Ostrander 

Miss  Clark 

Miss  Hunter 
Miss  Hunter 

Miss  Lucy  Park 


Hotel  Pennsylvania 
Hotel  Pennsylvania 
Hotel  Pennsylvania 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 
Hotel  Pennsylvania 
Hotel  Pennsylvania 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 
Hotel  Pennsylvania 
Hotel  Pennsylvania 

Bur.  of  Costume  Art 
NRDGA 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 
Hotel  Pennsylvania 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 


Miss  Hunter  and  repre-  Fabric  Houses 
sentatives  of  fabric 
houses. 

Dr.  Paul  Nystrom  Hotel  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  P.  V.  Bouterse 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Tiffany 
Mr.  H.  Beimington 
Mr.  Brightman 
Mrs.  Wells 
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Day  Date  Hour  Subject  Speaker 

Thurs.  Jan.  10  9:30-10:15  A.  M.  The  Fabric  Stylist  in  the  Department 

Store. 

10:25-11 :2S  A.  M.  Cultivation  of  and  Cooperation  with  Mrs.  Tiffany 
Schools,  Women’s  Clubs  and  others.  Miss  Hunter 

11:25-12:10  A.  M.  Go  to  Metropolitan  Museum. 

12:10-  1:30  P.  M.  Luncheon  Recess. 

1:30-  3:00  P.  M.  Historic  Fabrics:  Tapestries  and  Vel-  Miss  Marion  Hague 
vets. 

3:00-  5:00  P.  M.  Art  Structure  applied  to  Dress.  Miss  Grace  Cornell 

Fri.  Jan.  11  9:00-10:00  A.  M.  Promotion  of  Piece  Goods  from  the 

Fashion  Advisor’s  Standpoint. 

10:00-10:15  A.  M.  Go  to  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

10:15-12:15  P.  M.  Line,  Movement,  Character,  and  Sil-Miss  Belle  Northrup 
houette  in  Clothes. 

12:15- 2:00  P.  M.  Luncheon  Recess. 

2 :00-  5 :30  P.  M.  Recent  and  Unusual  Fabrics  and  Sug-  Miss  Hunter 
gestions  for  their  use.  Miss  Kenney 

Miss  Zick 

Sat.  Jan.  12  9:00-12:00  A.  M.  Organization  and  Installation  of  Cos-  Mr.  P.  V.  Bouterse 

tume  Art  Service. 

How  the  Costume  Art  Service  operates  Mrs.  Tiffany 
in  the  store.  and  her  staff 

12  ;00-  2 :00  P.  M.  Luncheon  Recess. 

Sat.  Jan.  12  2:00-  5:30  P.  M.  Retail  Store  Practice. 

2 :00-  5 :30  P.  M.  Shopping  for  Costume  Construction 
Problems. 


Second  Week  January  14 — 19 

Mon.  Jan.  14  8:15-  9:00  A.  M.  Go  to  Pratt  Institute.  Conducted 

9:00-12:00  A.  M.  The  Permanent  Pattern.  Mrs.  Catherine  Griebel 


Tues. 


Wed. 


12:00-  2:00  P.  M.  Luncheon  Recess. 

2 :00-  3 :00  P.  M.  Comparison  of  Various  Makes  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Patterns. 

3 :00-  4 :30  P.  M.  Comparative  Draping  Qualities  of 
Fabrics. 

4:30-  5:30  P.  M.  Foundation  Garments. 

Jan.  15  9:00-12:00  A.  M.  Costume  Construction. 

12:00-  2:00  P.  M.  Luncheon  Recess. 

2 :00-  5 :30  P.  M.  Costume  Construction. 

Jan.  16  9:00-11:00  A.  M.  Intensive  Work  in  Fitting  (2). 


Cafeteria 
Mrs.  Nellie  Rolfe 

Miss  Zick 
Miss  Duntz 

Miss  Hilda  Ihsen 
Pratt  Institute  Faculty 

Pratt  Institute  Faculty 
Miss  Clark 


Go  to  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

Instructing  Customers  in  Sewing  and  Mrs.  Tiffany 
Dressmaking.  Miss  Clark 

Luncheon  Recess. 

Demonstration  Selling.  Mrs.  Tiffany 

Miss  Berber 
Miss  Petrie 

3 :00-  4 :00  P.  M.  Correct  Pronunciation  and  use  of  Miss  Ovitte 
French  Fashion  and  Dressmaking 
Terms. 


11:00-11:10  A.  M. 
Wed.  Jan.  16  11:10-12:40  P.  M. 

12:40-  2:00  P.  M. 
2:00-  3:00  P.  M. 


4:00-  5:30  P.  M.  French  Model  Fashion  Show. 


Mrs.  Crete  Hutchinson 


(Evening) 


7 :30-  8 :30  P.  M.  Rayon  Fashion  Show  and  Film.  Mr.  Starr  and  staff 

8:30-11:00  P,  M.  Instruction  and  Practice  in  Fashion  and  Mrs.  Tiffany 
Fabric  Talks.  Miss  Hunter 


Place 

A  metropolitan  store. 
Hotel  Pennsylvania 


Metropolitan  Museum 

Metropolitan  Museum 
A  metropolitan  store. 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 


Jas.  McCreery  &  Co. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Metropolitan  Stores 
Metropolitan  Stores 


I  R  T  Subway-34th  St.  & 
Broadway 

Pratt  Institute 

Ryerson  St.,  Bkl3m.,  N.  Y. 

Pratt  Institute 
Pratt  Institute 

Pratt  Institute 

Pratt  Institute 
Pratt  Institute 

Pratt  Institute 

Bureau  of  Costume  Art 
N  RDG  A 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 


Hotel  Pennsylvania 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 
Hotel  Pennsyl^mia 
Hotel  Pennsylvania 
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Day  Date  Hour  Subject  Speaker  Place 

Thurs.  Jan.  17  9 :00-  9 :45  A.  M.  Visit  a  Pattern  Company. 

9 :4S-10 :20  A.  M.  Go  to  Metropolitan  Museum. 

Survey  &  Development  of  Costume  Miss  Hague  Metropolitan  Museum 

10:20-11:35  A.  M.  Lecture  1. 

11:35-  1:15  P.  M.  Luncheon  Recess. 

1:15-  2:45  P.M.  Historic  Fabrics:  Laces  and  Embroid-  Miss  Hague  Metropolitan  Museum 

eries. 


3 :00-  5 :00  P.  M.  Color  Applied  to  Dress  &  Personality.  Miss  Cornell  Metropolitan  Museum 

Fri.  Jan.  18  9:00-10:00  A.  M.  Color  in  Display.  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Chase  Hotel  Pennsylvania 

10:00-11 :00  A.  M.  Following  Fabric  Styles  through  a  Miss  Marion  Stephenson  Hotel  Pennsylvania 

Season. 

11:00-11:45  A.  M.  Go  to  Pratt  Institute. 

11:45-12:45  P.M.  Luncheon  Recess. 

12 :45-  5 :45  P.  M.  Costume  Construction.  Pratt  Institute  Faculty  Pratt  Institute 

7 :30-  P.  M.  Banquet  and  Oass  Meeting. 

Sat.  Jan.  19  9:00-11:00  A.  M.  Contests  in  Sewing  &  Dressmaking  Mr.  Greist  Bureau  of  Costume  Art 

with  Practice.  Miss  Hunter  N  R  D  G  A 

Mrs.  Tiffany 
Mrs.  Wells. 


11:00-11:10  A.  M.  Go  to  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

11 :10-12:10  P.  M.  Care  and  Oeaning  of  Fabrics. 

12:10-  2:10  P.M.  Luncheon  Recess. 

2:10-  5:30  P.M.  Retail  Store  Practice. 

Mon.  Jan.  21  9 :00-12 :00  A.  M.  Costume  Construction. 

12 :00-  2 :00  P.  M.  Luncheon  Recess. 

2 :00-  5 :30  P.  M.  Costume  Construction. 

Tues.  Jan.  22  9:00-11 :00  A.  M.  Costume  Construction. 

11 :00-12:00  A.  M.  Criticism  of  Garment. 

12 :00-  1 :00  P.  M.  Luncheon  Recess. 

1 :00-  1 :45  P.  M.  Go  to  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

1:45-  4:15  P.M.  Application  of  Color  Facts  to  Personal  Miss  Hunter 
Color  Diagnosis. 

4:15-  5:15  P.  M.  Interpretation  of  Modem  Art.  Mr.  Oayton  Gibbs 

Wed.  Jan.  23  9:00-11:30  A.  M.  Conduct  of  a  Color  Qinic  Miss  Hunter 

11:30-12:00  A.  M.  Go  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

12:00-  1:15  P.M.  Survey  and  Development  of  Costume  Miss  Hague 
Lecture  2. 

1:15-  2:15  P.M.  Luncheon  Recess. 

2:15- 4:00  P.  M.  Survey  and  Development  of  Costmne  Miss  Hague 
Lecture  3. 

4 :00-  4 :45  P.  M.  Go  to  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

4:45-  5:30  P.M.  Work  of  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Mr.  Frank  Stutz 
Bureau. 

(Evening)  7:30-  8:30  P.M.  Promotional  Work  in  the  Commercial 
Pattern  Field. 

Wed.  Jan.  23  8:30-  9:30  P.M.  Woolen  Fabrics  for  Spring. 

(Evening)  9:30-10:30  P.  M.  Synthetic  Fabrics. 

Thurs.  Jan.  24  9:00-11:30  A.  M.  Color  Diagnosis  applied  to  the  use  of  Miss  Hunter 

Cosmetics. 

11 :30-12 :30  P.  M.  Limcheon  Recess. 

12 :30-  1 :00  P.  M.  Go  to  Metropolitan  Museum. 

1:00-  2:15  P.M.  Survey  &  Development  of  Costume  Miss  Hague 
Lecture  4. 

2:15-  3:(X)  P.  M.  Go  to  Bureau  of  Costume  Art. 

3  :(X)-  5 :30  P.  M.  Dressmaking  Processes.  Mrs.  Rolf e 

Fri.  Jan.  25  9 :00-12 :00  A.  M.  Practice  in  Color  Diagnosis  by  means  Miss  Hunter 

of  Color  readings. 

12:00-  1:15  P.M.  Luncheon  Recess. 

1:15-  4:15  P.M.  Sewing  Machine  Drill.  Mr.  Greist 

Miss  Fisher 
Mrs.  Carr 
Miss  Hunter 

4:15-  5:30  P.M.  Review  of  Course.  Miss  Hunter 

Mr.  Greist 

Sat.  Jan.  26  9:00-10:(X)  A.  M.  Visit  Modern  Art  Gallery.  Mr.  Gibbs 

10:00-12:00  .\.  M.  Consultaticm  with  Directors. 


Mrs.  Huston 


Pratt  Institute  Faculty 

Pratt  Institute  Faculty 
Pratt  Institute  Faculty 
Pratt  Institute  Faculty 


Hotel  Pennsylvania 

Metropolitan  Stores 
Pratt  Institute 

Pratt  Institute 
Pratt  Institute 
Pratt  Institute 


Hotel  Pennsylvania 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 
Hotel  Pennsylvania 

Metropolitan  Museum 


Metropolitan  Museum 


Hotel  Pennsylvania 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 
Hotel  Pennsylvania 
Hotel  Pennsylvania 


Metropolitan  Museum 


Bureau  of  Costmne  Art 
Hotel  Pennsylvania 


Bureau  of  Costume  Art 


Bureau  of  Costume  Art 


Bureau  of  Costmne  Art 
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^7ust 

Looking^’ 

A  phrase  that  costs 
department  stores 
thousands  of 
dollars 


From  “just  looking”  to  actually  buying  is  a  short  step.  But  many  a 
possible  customer  never  takes  it.  Always,  of  course,  there  is  the 
shopper  who  really  is  “just  looking.”  But  there  is  also  the  customer 
pictured  here. 

Interested  enough  in  a  particular  article  to  pick  it  up  as  she  passes 
by.  Possibly  interested  enough  to  be  developed  into  an  actual  buyer. 

But  not  interested  enough  to  wait  while  the  salesperson  finishes  the 
sale  she  is  handling  and  gets  parcel  and  change  for  the  previous  cus¬ 
tomer  before  getting  to  her. 

The  three  to  four  minutes  that  a  National  Cash  Register  cuts  in  the 
time  for  handling  a  sale  would  save  hundreds  of  situations  like  this. 

The  twenty-second  service  of  O.  K.  Charge  Phones  would  do  the  same. 

For  it  is  an  established  fact  that  in  stores  and  departments  where  this 
equipment  is  used  there  is  less  looking  and  more  buying,  because 
salespeople  do  less  waiting  and  more  selling. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Soy  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Joint  Trade  Relations  Program  Adopted 

Millinery  Association  of  America  Pledges 
Cooperation  in  Promotion  of  Better  Relations 
By  George  L.  Plant,  Director,  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations 


The  Millinery  Association  of  America  at  its  fall 
convention  in  St.  Louis  on  November  16,  1928, 
officially  approved  the  trade  relations  program  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  pledged 
its  cooperation  and  support  in  the  promotion  of  better 
relations  between  the  members  of  the  two  organizations. 
Briefly,  this  program  calls  for  a  detailed  study  into  the 
present  relationships  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
nature  and  extent  of  misunderstandings  and  trade 
abuses  which  are  experienced  and  based  upon  this  in¬ 
formation,  the  establishment  of  standards  of  accepted 
trade  practices  which  should  obtain  in  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  millinery. 

As  the  results  of  the  action  taken  it  will  now  be 
possible  for  the  Trade  Relations  Committees  of  the 
Millinery  Association  of  America  and  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to  attack  this  problem 
jointly  and  to  eliminate  many  of  the  undesirable  and  un¬ 
fair  practices  which  are  experienced  in  business  deal- 
ings. 

D.  F.  Kelly,  President  of  The  Fair  and  a  member 
of  the  Trade  Relations  Comittee,  officially  presented  the 
trade  relations  program  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association,  asking  the  cooperation  of  the  Milli¬ 
nery  Association  of  .America  in  carrying  on  this  work. 
In  explaining  this  program,  Mr.  Kelly  emphasized  the 
following  facts. 

“The  work  that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Asso¬ 
ciation  proposes  to  do  is  not  a  new  venture,  as  we 
undertook  to  promote  better  relations  in  an  organized 
manner  in  1922,  and  at  that  time  caused  a  study  to 
be  made  of  the  existing  relationships  experienced  in 
many  different  industries  which  indicates  conclusively 
the  need  for  cooperative  action  in  order  that  the  major 
sources  of  friction  in  business  transactions  be  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Our  Association  asks  the  cooperation  of  the  Milli¬ 
nery  Association  of  America  to  the  end  that  better 
relations  may  be  established  between  the  members  of 
both  associations. 

When  both  organizations  have  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  purposes  of  our  program,  the 
members  will  recognize  the  urgent  need  for  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  to  eliminate  misunderstandings,  and  both 
organizations  will  be  benefitted  in  accordance  with  the 
effort  that  each  makes  to  bring  about  a  more  satis¬ 
factory  understanding. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  name  any  of  the  various  al¬ 
leged  causes  which  produce  friction.  While  there  will 
always  be  differences  of  opinion  between  buyers  and 
sellers,  there  can  be  no  serious  misunderstandings  be¬ 
tween  those  who  wish  to  be  thoroughly  honest  in  their 
dealings  with  one  another.  We  may  be  charged  with 
sins  of  omission  or  commission,  but  many  of  such 
charges  will  be  avoided  if  both  parties  try  to  view  the 
problem  from  the  same  angle.  In  this  day  and  age. 


when  honesty  is  recognized  as  a  first  essential  in  the 
successful  operation  of  a  business,  no  one  can  afford 
to  be  a  party  to  an  unethical  transaction,  or  desire  to 
obtain  a  temporary  benefit. 

These  developments  point  to  the  opportunity  for 
the  self-regulation  of  business  by  which  each  trade 
may,  through  the  collective  efforts  of  its  members,  do 
away  with  its  own  bad  practices.  Recognizing  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  desirability  of  self-regulation  of  business 
rather  than  control  by  legislation,  the  National  Retail 
Diy’  Goods  .Association  has  again  undertaken  in  an  or¬ 
ganized  manner  the  promotion  of  better  relations  be¬ 
tween  its  members  and  those  with  whom  they  deal. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  problems,  the 
committee  has  adopted  a  definite  program  of  work  in 
the  conduct  of  which  it  seeks  the  approval  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Millinery  Association  of  America.” 

Following  Mr.  Kelly’s  address,  a  preliminary  analy¬ 
sis  was  presented  of  the  results  of  the  survey  which 
already  has  been  conducted  in  the  millinery  industry 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Millinery  Association  of 
.America.  This  analysis  points  out  many  differences 
of  opinion  regarding  the  necessity  and  desirability  of 
definite  trade  practices  and  demonstrates  clearly  the 
need  for  definite  business  standards  which  should  be 
followed  by  millinery  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers  that  will  eliminate  many  trade  abuses  and 
disputes  arising  from  lack  of  better  understanding  and 
lack  of  uniform  methods  of  procedure. 

.After  an  interesting  discussion  of  facts,  the  following 
resolution  was  presented  and  adopted. 

“The  Millinery'  .Association  of  America  officially  ap¬ 
proves  the  trade  relations  program  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  as  presented  and  pledges 
its  support  and  cooperation  to  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association  through  its  officers  and  its  Trade 
Relations  Committee  in  carrying  out  this  program 
for  the  promotion  of  better  relations  between  our  re¬ 
spective  members.” 

A  thorough  analysis  is  now  being  made  of  the  sur^’ey 
w’hich  has  been  conducted  jointly  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  the  Millinery  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America.  Based  upon  the  information  in¬ 
corporated  in  this  survey,  the  two  Trade  Relations 
Committees  jointly  will  propose  definite  standards  of 
business  practice  for  adoption  by  the  members  of  the 
two  .Associations.  When  these  standards  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  and  adopted  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association  and  the  Millinery  Association  of  .America, 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  two  Trade  Relations  Com¬ 
mittees  to  see  that  such  practices  are  enforced. 

The  procedure  in  bringing  these  standards  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  members  of  the  two  organizations  and  the 
nature  of  the  machinery  to  be  adopted  in  enforcing 
such  standards  are  to  be  determined  jointly  by  the 
two  trade  relations  committees. 
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Delivery  of  Merchandise  Without  Salescheck 

Contributed  by  Store  Managers'  Division 


What  is  the  approved  method  for  handling  packages 
going  through  the  delivery  department  which  are  not 
accompanied  by  saleschecks,  for  example  “Customer’s 
Own  Goods’’,  goods  on  which  address  label  has  been 
lost,  or  goods  left  out  of  delivery? 

The  following  procedure  is  typical  of  the  practice 
found  in  many  stores. 

Each  floor  superintendent,  floor  manager  and  the 
manager  of  the  bureau  of  adjustment  is  supplied  with 
an  accommodation  book  including  fifty  sets  in  triplicate. 
Customer’s  own  goods,  and  merchandise  adjustments, 
are  sent  through  deliver)'  on  this  form.  Each  accommo¬ 
dation  must  bear  two  signatures,  either  a  floor  mana¬ 
ger’s  together  w’ith  the  floor  superintendent’s,  or  in  the 
case  of  bureau  of  adjustment  accommfxiations.  the 
assistant  and  the  head  of  the  bureau  of  adjustments. 

The  form  is  made  out  in  triplicate.  The  original  and 
triplicate  are  removed  from  the  book  and  sent  to  the 
tube  room  to  be  stamped  “authorized".  The  duplicate 
tissue  remains  in  the  book  as  a  permanent  record  of  the 


transaction.  The  authorized  original  and  triplicate  when 
returned  from  the  tube  room  are  attached  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  sent  to  the  delivery.  The  original  address 
label  is  pasted  on  the  package.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  original  is  placed  inside  the  package.  The  entire 
triplicate  is  pinned  to  the  string  of  the  package,  and 
is  detached  by  the  stubber  after  the  package  h^  been 
routed. 

The  delivery  department  forwards  all  stubbed  ac- 
comnKxlation  triplicates  to  our  bureau  of  adjustments 
where  they  are  filed  for  ten  days  for  tracing  purposes. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  they  are  sent  to  the  office 
of  the  protection  department.  They  are  closely  scru¬ 
tinized  in  order  to  detect  irregularities  such  as  too  many 
accommodations  being  issued  by  one  floor  manager, 
too  many  accommodations  being  issued  to  one  name  and 
address,  etc.  The  protection  department  will,  after 
examining  the  triplicates,  forward  them  to  the  auditing 
office  where  they  are  accounted  for  by  a  serial  number 
on  an  index  set  up  by  the  auditing  office  when  each 
accommodation  boc^  is  issued. 


The  Greater  Wastes 


The  Greater  Wastes  are  the  wastes 
of  mind,  not  of  matter  —  wastes  of 
mental  energy  rather  than  in  material 
things.  Fear,  doubt,  uncertainty, 
indecision,  procrastination  are  the  un¬ 
licensed  robbers  in  every  mental  terri¬ 
tory.  But  the  greatest  mental  waster 
of  them  all  is  worry. 

These  greater  wastes  seem  greater  in 
Business  because,  of  all  human  activi¬ 
ties,  Business  presents  the  closer,  more 
visual,  and  more  material  check-up. 


While  Modem  Accountancy  is  no 
cure-all  for  the  lack  of  mind — it  is  a 
stop -cock  for  these  greater  mental 
wastes.  Its  enlightened  perception  of 
the  practical  meaning  of  facts  and 
figures  —  its  orderly  application  of 
System  and  Method  in  Management, 
the  assurance  of  its  Detailed  Audit, 
the  guide  of  its  Budget,  its  light  on 
Costs  —  and,  above  all,  the  security 
of  its  Control,  are  lessening  every  day 
the  greater  wastes. 


ERNST  5>  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS- SYSTEM  SERVICE 
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ith  People 


Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Store — THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Training  for  Store’s  Information  Booth 

A  Successful  Method  Used  by  L.  Bamberger  &  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 


INFORMATION  booths  or  information  guides  form 
part  of  the  Christmas  personnel  of  many  stores.  To 
train  a  group  of  women  to  know  “who’s  who’’  and 
“what’s  what”  in  a  short  period  of  time  is  no  small 
training  task.  The  program  worked  out  by  the  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  Company  is  one  many  stores  might  adopt  to 
train  store  information  guides. 

“Where  do  you  sell  women’s  dancing  rompers?” 
“Where  could  I  buy  pantasote?”  “How  high  is  your 
new  building?”  “Where  can  I  find  your  ready-to-wear 
merchandise  manager?”  “What  is  the  radio  special 
for  today?”  “Where  can  I  get  an  automobile  license?” 
“Are  there  any  foot-ball  g^ames  in  town  today  ?”  What 
kind  of  wood  is  that  display  case  made  of  ?” 

In  our  training  of  information  women  it  is  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  teach  them  to  answer  such  questions  as  these 
accurately,  clearly  and  concisely.  If  the  women  are 
new  in  the  store,  several  days  must  be  taken  to  teach 
them  store  background  and  general  directory.  If  the 
women  are  familiar  with  the  store  the  background  is 
reviewed  quickly  and  they  start  to  learn  the  detailed 
directory  at  once. 

Background  Information 

Importance  of  the  position — Store  history 
Store  policies — Store  statistics 

Average  number  of  co-workers 
Number  of  co-workers  at  Christmas  time 
Ratio  of  selling  to  non-selling  co-workers ;  of  men 
to  women 

Amount  of  floor  space  in  the  store 
Information  concerning  the  new  building 

Store  Personnel  and  Organization 

Lists  of  the  store  executives  and  their  departments  are 
given  to  the  women,  who  locate  each  executive’s 
office.  These  lists  are  kept  for  reference  in  small 
notebooks. 

Basement  Store 

Policies  and  organization  of  the  basement  store.  When 
and  how  to  direct  customers  to  the  Basement  store. 

Parking  services  for  customers 

Jean  Lambert  Dale  personal  shopping  service 

W.  O.  R.  radio  station 

Lecture  service  for  customers 

“Charm”  (magazine) 

Telephone  order  service 

During  the  first  day  a  store  tour  is  made.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  service  features  and  on  the  general 
types  of  merchandise  carried.  Because  a  full  back¬ 


ground  adds  interest  to  the  work  and  because  informa¬ 
tion  women  are  asked  unusual  questions  concerning 
non-selling  departments,  the  tour  includes  non-selling 
departments,  such  as : 

Workrooms 

Checking  and  marking  departments 

Stockrooms 

Alteration  rooms 

Telephone  switchboard 

Telephone  order  board 

General  offices 

Cred  t  department 
Lease  Accounts  department 
Adjustment  department 
.Audit  department 

Candy,  pastry  and  ice  cream  kitchens 
W.  O.  R.  studio 

After  this  tour  a  written  general  directory  test  is 
given.  They  then  observe  on  each  floor,  locating  the 
escalators,  public  telephones,  wheel  chairs,  and  service 
features,  as  well  as  the  detailed  merchandise.  In  order 
to  know  all  kinds  of  merchandise  they  are  given  a  list 
of  unusual  articles  to  locate.  After  one  to  two  hours 
of  observation  on  any  floor  they  are  given  a  written  test 
on  that  particular  floor  and  the  floors  previously 
covered.  Any  merchandise  not  correctly  located  is 
looked  up  before  observing  on  the  next  floor. 

Each  person  keeps  a  notebook  in  which  she  lists  any 
peculiar  article  noticed.  These  notebooks  have  proved 
very  helpful.  They  are  given  to  each  person  when  she 
starts  her  training  and  every  day  she  writes  in  it  the 
unusual  merchandise  she  has  traced  during  the  day. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  group  each  person  reads  her 
list.  This  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  and  is  a  means  of 
giving  quicker  service  to  the  customer  because  each 
information  woman  learns  all  the  unusual  requests  and 
so  will  be  able  to  answer  quickly  should  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  be  put  to  her. 

The  training  includes  actual  practice  in  answering 
probable  customer  questions.  For  instance,  they  are 
told  to  imagine  themselves  stationed  at  the  elevators 
in  the  women’s  shoe  department  in  the  east  building. 
They  answer  the  given  questions  exactly  as  if  they 
were  answering  a  customer.  They  tell  the  department, 
the  floor  and  the  building  in  which  to  find  the  article 
and  the  easiest  way  to  get  there. 

During  the  third  day  the  new  people  are  placed  at 
the  stations  with  the  experienced  ones  and  listen  to  the 
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questions  and  answers.  The  fourth  day  the  new  people 
answer  the  inquiries  and  the  experienced  women  listen 
in.  This  gives  added  confidence  to  the  inexperienced 
person  and  makes  for  accuracy. 

After  the  information  women  are  stationed  perma¬ 
nently  they  receive  copies  of  the  daily  advertisements, 
the  radio  special  for  the  day,  “Charm”,  and  notices  of 
department  changes.  They  take  twenty  minutes  every 
morning  to  observe  any  department  changes,  to  look  up 
peculiar  merchandise  and  to  see  the  aisle  table  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  day.  In  addition,  a  ten  minute  meeting 
is  held  every  morning  to  pool  information  concerning 
department  and  merchandise  locations  or  any  subject  of 
interest  to  the  group. 


That  Stylist’s  Job 

(Continued  from  page  544) 


certain  that  you  will  hear  about  it  much  longer! 
Always  consult  an  authority,  particularly  before  any 
promenade  or  fashion  promotion.  Never  act  on  your 
own  judgment  alone.  When  you  are  not  sure,  say 
that  you  don’t  know,  but  that  you  will  find  out.  It 
is  a  simple  matter  to  telephone,  wire  or  write  to  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  give  the  latest  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  thing  you  want  to  know.  In  this  connection 
I  have  personally  used  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  with  profit.  Such  information  gathered 
from  several  sources  will  save  you  from  many  mistakes 
and  allow  you  to  proceed  with  the  reasonable  certainty 
that  you  are  right.  Then  too,  you  gain  the  confidence 
of  your  co-workers  by  having  something  definite  with 
which  to  back  up  your  opinions  and  the  assurance  that 
you  are  proceeding  on  the  very  best  advice  that  can 
be  obtained. 

One  of  the  most  successful  stylists  I  know  never 
arrives  at  a  decision  without  consulting  several  authori¬ 
ties.  As  an  example  of  the  wisdom  of  this,  a  store  I 
know  was  undecided  whether  to  include  stiff  satins 
in  its  fashion  and  fabric  show.  A  well  known  fashion 
magazine  was  consulted  and  advised  against  it  on  the 
ground  that  since  it  was  a  high  fashion  it  would  not 
appeal  to  a  sufficient  number  at  the  time  the  show  was 
given. 

Again  I  say,  always  consult  your  buyers.  They  have 
had  many  years  of  experience  and  usually  know  what  is 
right.  If  the  do  not,  and  you  know  they  do  not  it  may 
still  be  wise  to  make  them  think  they  do. 

Let  me  give  you  my  own  motto  which  I  believe  is 
a  good  one. 

"Hove  a  reason  for  everything  you  do,  hacked  hy 
authority” 

Remember  also  that  in  styling,  as  in  everything  else, 
it  is  the  extra  effort,  the  last  bit  of  energy  too  often 
not  given,  that  puts  a  job  over  successfully. 


^^CORRY  to  hear  about  the  fire  Bob — 
if  you  need  any  money  until  you 
start  operating  again,  just  call  on  me.” 

“Thanks,  old  man — mighty  nice  of  you — 
but  another  friend  has  already  come  to 
the  rescue. 

“Insurance  is  repairing  the  damage  and 
replacing  the  stock;  paying  the  continu¬ 
ing  expenses  while  we  are  shut  down  as 
well  as  the  anticipated  profits.  Because  I 
had  insurance  I  don’t  have  to  impose  upon 
the  generosity  of  good  friends  like  you.” 

Surround  yourself  with  insurance  against 
fire,  windstorm,  explosion,  business  inter¬ 
ruption  and  you  will  have  a  circle  of 
friends  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  come 
to  your  aid  no  matter  what  happens. 


AmericanEague 
D/te  Continental 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Firstt^merican 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Eighty  Maden  Lane, NewlbAMV. 

ERNEST  STURM  .Chairman  of  tho  BoarcU 
PAUL  L.HAlD.Preaidont 


Important  Information 

Member  stores  interested  in  the  brief  presented  by 
C.  B.  Clark  to  the  Treasury  on  “Filing  Consolidated 
Income  Tax  Returns  by  Corporations”  can  receive  cor¬ 
rect  information  on  tne  subject  by  writing  to  Harold  R. 
Young,  1009  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 

MONTREAL 


The  '^America  Fore’*  Group  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
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Store  Closing  Hours  During  Holiday  Shopping  Season 

Compiled  by  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information  William  A.  Fitzgerald,  Director 


cently  sent  a  questionnaire  to  retail  secretaries  in  a 
number  of  cities  to  find  out  what  is  the  general  trend 
of  store  hours  during  this  period  of  the  year.  The 
table  below  summarizes  the  information  thus  far  re¬ 
ceived. 


About  this  time  of  the  year  we  receive  a  number 
of  inquiries  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
asking  for  information  concerning  hours  observed 
by  stores  during  the  holiday  shopping  season.  In  order 
to  supply  our  members  with  this  information  we  re¬ 


Number  of 
department 
stores  in  city 

Number  of 
stores  clos¬ 
ing  at  usual 
time 

Number  of 
stores  re¬ 
maining 
open  for 
evening 
shopping 

■ 

Store 

hours 

during 

holiday 

season 

Number  of 
days  prior 
to  Christmas, 
stores  re¬ 
main  open 
in  evening. 

£Denver,  Colo. 

6 

5 

1 

5:30 

5:30 

10  dys. 
to  2  wks. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

7 

4 

3 

5:30 

— 

Columbus,  Ohio 

8 

8 

0 

5 :30  wk.  dys. 
Sat.  6:00 

5 :30  wk.  dys. 
Sat.  6 :00 

— 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

7 

— 

— 

5:30 

6:00 

— 

June  15 — Sept.  15 

♦Boston,  Mass. 

6 

6 

— 

5:00 

Sept.  16— June  14 

5:30  to  6:30 

2  wks. 

5:30 

Dallas,  Texas 

5 

0 

5 

6:00 

9:00 

3  dys. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

4 

0 

4 

5:30 

6:00  to  9:00 

3  to  8  dys. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

7 

7 

0 

5:30 

5:30 

— 

Geveland,  Ohio 

7 

3 

4 

5:30 

6:00 

— 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

6 

— 

— 

5:30 

6:00 

1  wk. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

5 

— 

— 

5:30 

6:30 

3  dys. 

{Milwaukee,  Wis. 

9 

— 

— 

5 :30  and  6 :00 

— 

— 

tBaltimore,  Md. 

13 

— 

3 

5:30 

6:00 

10  dys. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

7 

7 

0 

6:00 

6:00 

0 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

11 

— 

_ 

5:30 

6:00 

_ 

Providence,  R.  I. 

10 

0 

10 

5:30  wk.  dys. 
6:00  Sat. 

— 

1  dy.  Sat. 
preceding 
Christmas 

Detroit,  Mich. 

4 

0 

4 

5:30 

From  6:00 
to  9:00 

— - 

£Denver — One  store  remains  open  until  9:00  P.  M.  for  three  days  before  Christmas. 

♦Boston — Two  weeks  before  Christmas,  stores  in  Boston  close  between  5:30  and  6:30  P.  M.  at  their  discretion  depending 
upon  the  activity  in  the  store  at  the  time. 


^Milwaukee — Two  of  the  nine  department  stores  in  Milwaukee  remain  open  on  Saturday  evenings  all  year  round. 
tBaltimore — Three  department  stores  in  this  city  remain  open  until  9:00  P.  M.  for  eight  evenings  prior  to  Christmas. 
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Burroughs 


CALCULATOR 
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There  is  no  faster  machine  for  check inj» 
and  proving*  sales  slips  aiul  invoices, 
fi^iirinj4  inventories,  mark-up,  interest, 
discounts,  percentaj^es  and  other  work. 
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Substantial  Reductions  in  Railroad  Fares 

j 

Extended  to  AU  Qualified  Delegates  With  Certificates  to  18th  Annual 
Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A,,  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  4  to  8,  1929 

Return  Dates  on  Validated  Tickets  February  6  to  12 
Railroads  Will  Not  Validate  Reduced  Fare  Certificates  for  Buyers 


Reduction  For  Qualified  Delegates  with  Certificates 

Round  trip  fares  at  one  and  one-half  the  regular 
one-way  rate  are  the  substantial  reductions  in  rail¬ 
road  fares  for  round  trips  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  New  York  City  which  will  be  accorded 
to  all  delegates  qualified  through  membership  in 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  any  of  its  Associate  Groups, 
and  members  of  their  families,  attending  the  18th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  in  New 
York  City,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  4  to  8, 
1929. 

You  Are  Eligible  to  Certificate  Validation  If — 

You  are  qualified  to  sign  the  official  signature  of 
vour  firm  as  a  member  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

In  order  for  any  other  individual  connected  with 
a  member  store  to  secure  reduced  fare  privileges, 
with  certificate,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  designated 
a  delegate  over  the  official  signature  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  store. 

If  a  Member  of  the  Following  Affiliated  Groups — 

Sales  Promotion  Division,  Controllers’  Congress, 
Store  Managers’  Division,  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Group,  Personnel  Group,  Traffic,  Receiving  and 
Marking  Group,  Retail  Delivery  Association,  Im¬ 
port  Managers’  Group  and  National  Retail  Sec¬ 
retaries  Association. 

How  to  Economize — 

Buy  your  regular  fare  one-way  ticket  to  New  York 
City  at  your  local  railroad  ticket  office. 

Ask  the  local  agent  for  a  certificate  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Convention  in  New 
York  City.  If  your  local  agtent  does  not  have  this 
certificate,  get  receipt  for  ticket  stamped  with  the 
date  of  purchase. 

Reduced  fare  will  not  be  allowed  unless  you  get  the 
certificate  or  stamped  receipt  when  purchasing  your 
“going”  ticket  for  New  York. 

Where  Certificate  Is  Validated 

Your  certificate  must  be  validated  in  New  York 
City  at  the  Convention  headquarters.  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  before  it  can  be  used  to  purchase  return 
ticket  for  half  fare. 

The  Validation  Officer  will  be  on  duty  at  Conven¬ 
tion  headquarters,  on  February  6  and  7,  1929. 


Present  to  Ticket  Agent 

After  your  certificate  has  been  validated  it  must 
be  presented  to  the  ticket  agent  in  New  York  City 
from  whom,  you  purchase  your  return  ticket. 
Proper  validation  by  the  Validation  Officer  at  the 
Convention  headquarters  entitles  every  delegate  to 
a  return  ticket  at  one-half  fare. 

Members  are  requested  to  secure  validation  certifi¬ 
cates  regardless  of  whether  they  intend  using  them 
as  it  will  help  other  delegates  attending  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

Time  Limit  on  Tickets — Return  Trip  in  All  Cases 
Must  Start  Not  Later  Than  February  12th. 

There  are  definite  and  strict  limitations  upon  the 
dates  these  tickets  must  be  used  for  the  “going 
trip”  and  upon  the  length  of  time  you  may  remain 
in  New  York  before  your  return  journey. 
Certificates  or  stamped  receipts  may  be  secui'ed 
from  your  local  agent  at  the  time  tickets  are 
purchased  for  trip  to  New  York  from  leaving 
date  to  validation  dates,  February,  6  and  7,  in 
New  York  indicated  as  “going”,  as  long  as  they 
are  validated  by  the  special  agent  on  February 
6  or  7  at  Convention  headquarters.  Validation 
may  be  used  any  time  after  certificate  has  been 
stamped,  up  to  and  including  February  12. 

Trunk  Line  Association  Going — ^January  31st 

Territory — New  York  State  (East  of  and  includ¬ 
ing  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Suspension  Bridge  and 
Salamanca),  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  (East  of 
and  including  Erie,  Oil  City  and  Pittsburgh), 
Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia  (East  of  and  including 
Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  Kenova,  Orange  and  Nor- 
,  folk.) 

New  England  Passenger  Association 

Going — January  31st 
Territory — All  New  England 

Southeastern  Passenger  Association 

Going — January  3l8t 

Territory — All  Southeast  j 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association  I 

Steamship  Lines  Going — ^January  24th 

Territory — *January  24-30,  Including  from  Texas 
*These  dates  of  ssde  apply  only  for  the  sale  of 
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tickets  from  Texas  via  New  Orleans  and  Southern 
Pacific  Company  (Southern  Pacific  Steamship 
Lines  “Morgan  Line”)  or  via  Galveston,  Texas, 
and  Mallory  Steamship  Lines. 

January  25-31,  Including  from  Louisiana — These 
dates  of  sale  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from 
Louisiana  via  New  Orleans  and  Southern  Pacific 
Company  (Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines 
“Morgan  Line”) 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association 

Railroads  January  30th 

Territory  —  January  30  —  February  5,  including 
from  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

January  31 — February  6,  including  from  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Louisiana  and  Missouri,  also  Memphis, 
Tenn.  and  Natchez,  Miss. 

Canadian  Passenger  Association 

Going  January  Slst 

Territory — From  points  in  Canada  east  of  and  in¬ 
cluding  Armstrong,  Fort  Williams  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont. 

Transcontinental  Passenger  Association 

Western  Passenger  Association  Going  See  Below* 
Territory  —  Colorado  (Julesburg  only)  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska. 


Manitoba  (see  Note)  Minneosta,  No.  Michigan, 
No.  Dakota,  So.  Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 

•Going — ^January  31 — ^February  6 

Colorado  (except  Julesburg),  Wyoming,  New 
Mexico. 

•Going — ^January  30 — February  5 
Montana,  Southern  Idaho,  Utah. 

•Going — ^January  29 — February  4 

Arizona,  British  Columbia,  No.  Idaho,  Oregon 
(except  via  Calif.),  Nevada. 

•Going — January  28 — February  3 
California. 

•Going — ^January  27 — February  2 
Oregon  (via  California). 

•Going — ^January  26 — ^February  1 

Note — Manitoba  (on  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific  and  M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  M.  Rys.,  also  from 
Winnip)eg  via  Can.  Pac.  Rys.,  also  from  Winnipeg 
via  Can.  Natl,  and  Can.  Pac.  Rys.) 

Central  Passenger  Association  Going — J  anuary  3l8t 

Before  Convention  Sessions  Open — 

Send  your  list  of  delegates  immediately  to  the  N.  R. 

D.  G.  A.,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 


For 

Your 

Folding 

Tickets 


If  You  Want  Real  Service 
The  Kimco  Electric  Marking  Machine 
Will  Do  It 


A.  KIMBALL  CO. 

1876 

307  West  Broadway  ,  New  York,  N. 


Y. 
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Controllers’  Forum 
{Continued  from  page  557) 


held  on  part  payment,  should  be  clearly  so  marked  and 
listed  in  the  same  way,  but  each  on  a  separate  sheet, 
by  the  auditing  department  direct  from  the  respective 
records.  In  case  part  payments  were  handled  as  cash 
sales,  the  total  listed  should  be  deducted  from  the  in¬ 
ventory  if  the  merchandise  was  inventoried  at  full  retail. 

Merchandise  represented  by  “missing  sales”,  due  to 
delivery  of  goods  sold  to  new  or  ddinquent  charge 
customers  having,  been  suspended  by  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment,  should  also  be  listed  by  the  auditing  office.  The 
charge  office  should  void  all  charge  checks  not  passed 
up  to  the  date  of  the  inventory  pulling,  and  have  charge 
sdes  checks  re-issued  when  subsequently  approved. 


Inflammable  Films  With  Toy  Movies — A  Warning 

With  the  approach  of  the  Christmas  season,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  retail  store  owners  is  directed  to  the  possible 
danger  in  handling  inflammable  toy  motion  picture  ma¬ 
chines  in  order  that  those  who  sell  such  machines  may 
properly  inform  their  customers  of  the  hazard  involved 
in  using  inflammable  films.  Machines  sold  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores  usually  carry  with  them  about  one  hundred 
feet  of  “safety  film”  which  is  not  inflammable.  Custo¬ 
mers  may  buy  other  film,  distinctly  inflammable,  and 
use  such  film  without  full  knowledge  of  the  fire  hazard 
and  danger  which  may  arise.  Stores  usually  are  care¬ 
ful  to  explain  this  ha^rd  but  in  order  that  they  may 
fully  protect  their  customers,  it  is  urged  that  they 
point  out  the  dangerous  risks  incurred  in  buying  from 
other  sources  and  using  inflammable  film. 


Traffic  Waste 

As  a  measure  of  the  possibilities  of  saving  money 
through  modem  traffic  regulation  and  control,  A.  B. 
Barber,  Director  of  the  National  Conference  on  Street 
and  Highway  Safety  and  Manager  of  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Department  of  the  Chamber  of  the  United  States, 
points  to  the  enormous  losses  due  to  traffic  congestion. 

“Aside  from  the  human  factor,”  he  says,  “cities  using 
modem  traffic  methods  are  receiving  a  direct  dollars  and 
cents  return. 

“A  survey  of  traffic  delays  in  downtown  Boston 
showed  that  they  cost  the  community  $24,500,000  a 
year,  in  addition  to  losses  from  accidents  amounting  to 
more  than  $2,000,000  a  year.  Chicago’s  cost  of  traffic 
congestion  has  been  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  $600,- 
000  a  day  and  New  York’s  more  than  $1,000,000  a  day. 
The  nation’s  bill  for  traffic  delays  is  conservatively 
placed  at  $2,000,000,000  a  year. 

“There  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  San  Francisco 
found  that  its  new  traffic  code  resulted  in  reductions  of 
accidents  ranging  from  30  to  40  per  cent  in  the  records 
of  companies  operating  50,  100  and  400  motor  vehicles. 
One  street  railway  company  reported  a  reduction  of 
24.7  per  cent  in  pedestrian  accidents.  A  saving  of 
$2,000,000  a  year  in  the  cost  of  automobile  accidents 
is  being  made  for  San  Francisco  motorists.  Los  Angeles 
reports  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  the  movement  of 
street  traffic  after  revising  its  regulations.” 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  htadquarters  ui*  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
horse  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule— we 
xvill  not  take  employes  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  tsnother 
position  only  upon  submission  of  xvritten  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us. 


BUYER  &  MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 

Desires  position  as  buyer  or  merchandise  manager  in  main 
floor  departments.  Married.  Twenty  years  experience  in  buying 
and  managing  retail  business  doing  over  $400,000  per  annum. 
His  past  associations  as  part  owner  of  business  give  him  the 
desired  knowledge  from  all  angles.  Acquainted  with  Eastern 
and  Central  markets.  Best  references.  Available  December. 
L-1-28. 

CREDIT  MANAGER 

Several  years  experience.  Authorization  of  new  accounts, 
control  and  collections.  Familiar  with  all  office  work  having 
been  office  manager.  L-2-28. 

OPERATING  MANAGER 

Fifteen  years  experience  as  organizer,  systematizer,  office 
and  personnel  director,  supervisor  in  both  merchandise  operating 
and  clerical,  having  over  300  employes  under  his  direction. 
Also  had  mail  order  training.  Married.  Age  41.  Of  executive 
appearance.  Good  references.  L-3-28. 


Fresh  Water  Cities 

The  old  notion  that  only  cities  on  salt  water  are  in¬ 
terested  in  foreign  trade  is  found  by  the  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Department  of  the  United  States  to  be  obsolete. 
From  this  viewpoint  the  hinterland  in  the  United  States 
is  fast  disappearing. 

The  Department  points  to  the  fact  that  sixty-nine 
chambers  of  commerce  now  maintain  foreign  trade 
bureaus,  and  the  number  is  on  the  increase. 

A  number  of  these  are  in  fresh  water  cities,  many  of 
them  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  seaboard. 

Akron,  Atlanta.  Chattanooga,  Des  Moines,  Evans¬ 
ville  and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Keokuk,  Iowa;  Omaha, 
Spokane,  Wichita  are  looking  beyond  the  shore  line 
toward  foreign  markets,  not  to  speak  of  the  large 
interior  industrial  centers,  such  as  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City. 


For  Sale 

One  electric  driven  Addressograph  with  lister.  Model 
F  1 ;  and  an  electric  driven  Addressograph  Graphotype, 
double  case  letters.  Both  machines  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Will  sell  very  cheap  because  not  using  for  direct 
mailing  campaigns. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  The  Bulletin,  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Packing  Room 
Economies  can 
be  Obtained 

The  new-day  merchandising  plan  of 
buying  and  delivering  in  unit  packages 
brings  substantial  economies  to  packing 
room  and  delivery  departments. 

Many  retailers  have  adopted  the  idea  of 
storing  goods  ready-packed  for  delivery. 
They  are  asking  their  suppliers  to 


"special-day”  packing  can  be  finished  ahead 
of  time  by  your  regular  packing  room 
force  ...  no  haste  ...  no  extra  expense 
...  no  mistakes  ...  no  worries. 


use  unit  packages  of  corrugated 
fibre  construction  wherever  possible. 
They  also  repack  and  store  their 
bulk  shipments  in  similar  corru¬ 
gated  containers  ready  for  instant 
delivery. 

Much  of  your  "sales-day”  and 


Unit  packaging  points  the  way. 

H  &  D  Package  Engineers  are  ready  to 
submit  a  plan  to  you' — -without  obli¬ 
gation — -that  will  bring  many  packing 
room  improvements  to  your  store.  All 
you  need  to  do  is  request  it. 

The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company 

455  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 
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first  chapt 
success  is 
written  in 
a  store  plan 


JlHE  roll  call  of  stores  planned  r 
and  equipped  by  the  Grand  Rapids 
Store  Equipment  Corporation  reads 
like  a  "Who’s  Who”  in  American 
Merchandising.  In  metropolitan 
centers,  in  tiny  hamlets  —  every¬ 
where —  large  stores,  small  stores 
come  to  Grand  Rapids  when  new 
quarters  are  being  planned;  when 
lagging  sales  stress  the  need  of  better 
arrangement,  better  fixtures;  when 
competition  forces  newer  and  more 
efficient  ways  of  doing  business. 

And  it’s  only  natural — formodem  mer¬ 
chandising  is  too  big  and  intricate  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  mastered  by  any  one  man  or 
single  group  of  men.  It  takes  a  national 
organization  —  talented,  experienced 
men,  bubbling  overwith  ideas  gathered 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth — 
men  who  think,  work,  live  in  terms  of 
merchandising — men  who  can  so  plan  a 
store  as  to  produce  the  greatest  returns 
per  square  foot  and  at  the  same  time  give 
the  utmost  in  beauty,  individuality  and 
economy. 

No  other  organization  in  this  field  ij 
so  rich  in  talent  and  experience  as  the 
Grand  Rapids  Store  E(|uipment  Cor¬ 
poration.  .None  other  is  able  to  offer 
the  seiA'ices  of  so  many  distinguished 


TheF.&R.  Latarus&Co.  Store^  Columbus^ 
Ohio.  Plannod  and  equipped  by  Grand 
Rapids  Store  Equipment  Corporation^ 


architects,  designers  and  merchandising 
experts.  No  others  possess  the  manu¬ 
facturing  faciliti(  s  and  personnel  for 
executing,  promptly  and  economically, 
each  detail  in  the  plan  for  bigger  and 
more  profitable  business  for  you. 

If  you  expect  to  build  a  new  store  or 
remodel  your  present  one  remember 
this:  nothing  is  so  important  as  a  sys¬ 
tematic  and  efficient  store  plan.  Don’t 
take  a  chance.  Be  guided  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  ofthousandsofmerchants  through¬ 
out  the  land,  whose  success  is  written 
in  dollars  and  cents — in  whose  success 
our  Planning  Division  has  played  a  hand. 

Send  today  for  booklet  "Planning  Stores 
for  More  Profit,”  which  explains  this 
service  in  detail.  No  obligation. 


Store  Planning  Serrjce— Avail¬ 
able  to  any  store,  new  or  old.  of  any  size, 
anywhere.  Experienced  store  planners 
and  merchandising  experts  gi\e  indi¬ 
vidual  study  to  each  installation. 

Individuality — Assured  by  employ¬ 
ing  different  color  treatments  and  de¬ 
signs,  so  that  no  two  stores  are  alike. 

Interchangeability— Patented, 

sectional,  interlocking  units  —  easily 
built  up  or  taken  down  —  prevents 
waste  when  changes  are  made. 

Value — Quantity  production  permits 
tremendous  purchasing  and  manufac¬ 
turing  economies,  making  possible  the 
greatest  value  in  store  equipment. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Formerly:  The  Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Company  ■*  Welch-Wilmarth  Corporation 


Factories : 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  FOIIIPMENT  CORPORATION.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  I 

Executive  Offices: 

Grand  Rapids 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  literature  and  information 

''  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Portland,  Ore. 

regarding  your  Planning  Service  and  Store  Equipment.  I 

Branch  offiices  and 

Baltimore 

Name . . . 

representatives 

New  York  City 

City . . . State . 

in  every  territory 

STORE  PLANNERS.  DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  STORE  EQUIPMENT 
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